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Single copies, 6} cents. 
All letters relating in any way to the paper, should be 


»ssod (post-paid) to “The Editors of the Harbinger 
s Sprace Street, New York.” 


POETRY. 


From Howstt’s Journal. 


The Niobe of Nations. 


BY FERDINAND FREILIGRATH. 


The landlord cares for ox and hound, 
Their worth a peasant’s worth surpasses ! 
Instead of draining marish ground-- 
Or Ireland’s wild and drear morasses— 
He leaves the land a bogg 
With sedge and useless moss grown over; 
He leaves it for the water-hen, 
The rabbit and the sereaming plover. 


fen, 


Yes, ’neath the cursoof Heaven! Of waste 
And wilderness, four million acres! 
To you corrupt, outworn, debased, 
No wakening peals prove slumber-breskets! 
Oh! Irish land is landlord’s land ; 
And therefore by the way-side dreary 
The famished mothers weeping stand, 
And beg for means their dead to bury. 


A wailing ery sweeps like a blast 

The length and bread of Ireland thorcugh ; 
The west wind which my casement passed, 

Brought to mine ear that wail of sorrow, 
Faint as a dying man’s last sigh, 

Came o’er the waves, my heart-strings searing, 
The cry of woe, the hunger-cry, 

The death-cry of poor weeping Erin. 


Erin —she kneels in stricken grief, 
Pale, agonized, with wild hair fying, 
And strews the shamrock’s withered leaf 
Upon her children, dead and dying. 
She kneels beside the sea, the streams, 
And by her ancient hills’ foundations-- 
Her, more than Liyroh’s Rome, beseems © "ety, 
The title, “Nivbe of Nations.” 


Lc a 


Laborare est Orare. 


BY MRS. FRANCIS 8. OSGOOD. 


Pause not to dream of the future before us, 

Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o’er us; 

Hark! how Creations deep, musical chorus, 
Unintermitting goes up into Heaven. 

Labor is glory! the flying cloud lightens, 

Only the wary wing changes and brightens; 

Idle hearts only the dim Future frightens— 
To him who nob/y sirives much is forgiven. 


““aboris worship’—the robin is singing; 
“Labor is worship” —the wild bee is ringing; 
Listen'!—that eloquent whisper up-springing, 

Speaks to thy soul from out Nature’s great heart: 
From the wild clond flows the life giving showers ; 
From the du!i sod blows the soft-breathing flower ; 
From the frail inseet—the strong coral bower, 

Only mn, in the plan, ever shrinks from his part. 


Labor is Life !—'tis the stil! water faileth; 
Idieness ever despaireth--hewaileth; 
Wind the wateh daily, the dark rust assaileth; 
g Play the sweet keys wouldst thou keep them in tune; 
Never the ocean-wave falters in flowing; 
Ever the pure wind about us is blowing; 
More and more rich blooms the dear rose ingrowing, 
More and more brilliant the full-beaming moon. 


Labor is rest—from the sorrows that greet us; 

Rest from all petty vexations that meet us; 

Rest from sin-promptings, that ever entreat us; 
Rest from world-syrens that bear us to ill. 

Work, and pure slumbers sha!! wait on thy pillow; 

Work '—thou shalt float over eare’s coming billow; 

Lie not down wearied ‘neath woe’s weeping willow; 
Work with a stout heart and resolute will. 


Labor is health !—Lo! the hushandman reaping, 
How thro’ his ve ins goes the life-current leaping, 
How his strong arm, in its stalwart pride sweeping, 
True as asunbeam the swift sickle guides! 
Labor is wealth! 
Rich the que 
From the f 


—in the sea the pearl groweth; 
en’s 1obe from the frail cocoon floweth; 
, ine acorn the broad forest bloweth ; 
Temple and statue the marble block hides. 
sort, tat te’ shame, sin and anguish are round thee; 
leek ang he cold chain that hath boand thee; 
to yon pure heaven, smiling beyond thee ; 
Rest not content i 


; n thy darkness—a elod. 
Work! 


br —for some good—be 
vherish some fi 
Labor !—a/t | 


it ever so slowly ; 
ower—be it ever so lowly; 
abor is noble and holy ! 


Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God! 
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ALL THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, STAND PROVIDED AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 


Review of the Week, 

European / firs. —Merico.—Pcace -——More Pro- 
nunciamentos.—-California.—Congressional ~Pre- 
sidential. 

Since ovr last paper was put to press the steamer 
Sarah Sands has arrived with seven days later from 
Europe. The news from Iraty is fall of promise ; in 
all parts of that country, there is to be found either the 
spirit of steady progress, orthe reaction of the people 
against the compression which their rulers exercise up- 
on them. 

From France there was more rumors of the death 
of Louis Philippe, with no foundation as it is said, ex- 
cept in the inventive fancies of stock jobbers, secking 
achance for speculation. 

IRELAND was more tranquil, and the law was regain- 
ing its supremacy. SwirzerLanp was pursuing its 
course with a growling premonition of the interven- 
tion of the absolute powers, assisted by France ; ond 
from the other countries, there was nothing of impor- 
tance. 

The Cunard steamer Hibernia which arrived at New 


| York on Wenesday evening brings intelligence still a 


week later. In Excianp nothing of moment has hap- 
pened ; in Iretanp crime has diminished, and the trials 
of those concerned in the recent outrages are stendily 


proceeding while in the south-west of the island, Paun- 


yerism and Starvation are holding yet sterner trials 
I g 3 , 


and condemning their hundreds to a death, in compari- | 
son with whose pains, the scaffold can scarcely have a 





. . | 
ierror. It is remarkable, amid all this, to see how the 


Repeal cause is stil] supported ; the rent of the associ- 








ation during the last two weeks of January was a full 


thousand dollars. We must not omit to notice the pro- 


gress made by the tenant-right doctrine. This doctrine 
assertsthe right of the tenant toa permanent home| 
upon the soil which he inhabits, or in other words, as- 
serts, though ina somewhat modified form, the right 
to the Land, so ably contended for by our own Na- 
tional Reformers. Among the prominent adherents to 
this doctrine in Ireland is Lord WattuscourtT, a man 


| 
held in honor by every associationist. | 

Erom France we hear a ramor of the abdication of | 
the cunning old King. Without foundation, doubtless, | 
is the whole story, but yet it shows the preparation | 
which the public mind there is making for his death. | 
Austria is making ready for the war in Italy, now} 
decbtless near athand. Already she has 75,000 men} 
in Lombardy and is preparing more to send thither. A | 
stray paragraph says too that the influence of Metter- | 
nich is declining; a thing hardly possible. He has ru- | 
led that vast Empire to long for the power to be taken | 
away from him, except by death. 

From Bexcium we learn that a meeting of the agents | 
of that country with those of France and Prussia, had 
been held at Brussels, to devise some sort of unitary | 
system for the connecting railroads of those countries. 
Thus in the midst of political disturbances the materi- | 
al bonds of unity grow stronger between the nations. 
How surely there a genius of steam and iron carry | 
forward the race upon its course ! 
The | 
interest of the drama there enacting has become in- | 


But it is to Irary that all eyesare still turned. 
tense and exciting. In Lombardy the pcople are cir- | 
culating a list of the reforms to be demanded of the | 
Austrian government. Charles Albert, of Sardinia, is | 
forming an army of 30,000 men, to resist the Austrians | 
if need be. All Sicily is ina state of open and success- | 
ful rebellion, the chief towns in the hands of the people, 
the royal troops unable to offer resistance, and a provis- 


ional government, comprising men of the highest sta- 
tion and character, organized. At Naples, too, the same 
storm threatens to burst forth, repressed only by an! 
larmy of 35,000 men in the city, and even thus not | 
likely to be repressed much longer. The King, it is! 
we is about to invoke the mediation of the Pope be- 
| tween him and his subjects, and should he yield to the 
| advice of His Holiness and yield to the demands of his 


| subjects he may retain his throne, but otherwise it is 


scarcely possible. Austria wishes to come to his assist- 





ance, but between Lombardy and Naples lie the States | 
of the Church, and Pius IX. peremptorily refuses to al- 
low an Austrian army to cross them. 

From Dexmars we hear of the death of the King, 
and of Furra Maonussen, a King in literature, the dis- 
tinguished writer upon the Scandinavian Mythology. 


From Mexico on the 29th ult., there is positive in- | 
| formation that peace proposals are on their way to 
Washington. 
San Luis Potosi, has pronounced against peace, and has 


Meanwhile the governor of the State of | 


called on Guanajuato and Zacatecas to take hold 
strongly and support the war. This movement is, how- 
ever, regarded as of slight consequence, a mere piece of 
Mexican bravado. 

Late advices from the eapital reiterate the operation 


that as far as the Mexicans are concerned, peace has 
already been made. ‘This statement is however accom- 
panied by one exactly to the contrary from another 
source, not less entitled tocredit. Between these con- 
tradictory operations, that which represents peace as 
still distant is of course the one to receive confidence, 
for it is fortified by all previous experience. 
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This view is also strengthenrd by the manifesto | All glowing, generous instincts, all the reforming gen- 


which Gen. Bustamento has just addressed to the Mex- 
ican people. The General,who has as yet had no 
share‘in the war, is as resolute as the Governor of San 
Luis. ‘There are, he says, thirty thousand men in Mex- 
ico who will not quietly endure the occupation of their 
country, while he himself burns to take vengence up- 
on men who are not only ignorant of the rights of war, 
but even of the most sacred institutions, meaning no 
doubt the Yankees. This longing of the General's is 
probably not destined to be satisfied, but is a significant 
illustration of that deep love, with which we are told 
the Mexican people are learning to regard their Saxon 
conquerors. 

The same sort of affection seems to be prevalent also 
amon« the Mexicans of Lower California. A letter in 
the Globe of Wednesday, dated La Paz, Oct. 29th, 
saysthat the inhabitants have risen throughout that 
region, against the Americans, obliging all who have 
shown them any kindness, to seek the protection of the 
garrison in th: t place. 
the enquiry how large an army it will take to secure a 
quiet possession of Mexico after the whole of it is 
annexed. 

The great question before Congress still remain sub- 
jects for discussion. ‘The ten regiment bill in the Sen- 
ate,and the loan bill in the House, have held their 
places as themes of both good and bad speeches 
throvghout the week. The former, it is now said, will 
pass the Senate by a majority of four or five, though it 


has all along been predicted that it would be lost. As to | 


the latter it was determined on Tuesday that the final 
vote should be taken on Wednesday. After its passage 
the question still will be—Where is the money to come 
from? It is not in the country, and Mr, Walker will 
scarcely find the men to furnish it in London or Paris, 


those great centers of stock jobbing. In this emergen- 


| cy it is rumoured that the Emperor of Russia, who has 


lately been lending to the governments of Europe, is 
disposed to try Brother Jonathan as a debtor, and will 
make an investment in Mr. Walker's treasury notes, 
to the whole tune of eighteen millions. So far, this is 
nothing but rumor, and the Russian Ministry is said 
to know nothing about it, but it finds credit neverthe- 
less. 

The House on Monday was the scene of another 
Whig triumph. Some time since, it will be remem- 
bered a declaration was made by the House on motion 
of Mr. Asumun, of Mass., to the effect that the war was 


| begun by the President contrary to the constitution. 


Bi.l>was » bitter ching for the,democrats, and accor- 
dingly on Monday a motion was made to rescind ‘the 
vote adopting that declaration. It was laid on the ta- 
ble by the decisive majority of eight, and will hardly be 
disturbed again during the session. 

The Presidential canvass is already being urged with 
energy and warmth, principally between the Clay Whigs 
and the Taylor Whigs ; the Democrats waiting for the 
nomination of the Baltimore convention, before enter- 
ing into the combat. ‘Taylor meetings have been held 
in various parts of the south and west, aud the old Gen- 
eral hasalso been nominated by several public bodies. 


A mass meeting in his favor was held in this city on 


| Tuesday evening, as the new party basis, but it was a 


disorderly failure. A Clay mass meeting called for on 
Thursday evening, took place after we had gone to press. 
The great point at issue in this controversy, is who 
shall be the Whig candidate. Many choosing Mr. 
Clay,and many being equally resolved on Taylor. The 
contest will not be fairly opened till after the regular 
nominations of both the great parties have been made. 
Then if Gen. T. is not the Whig nominee, he will 
doubtlessly be run as an independent candidate, by 
which the election will be carned into the House. At 


‘any rate the struggle will be a hot one, even in the an- 


nals of American elections. Whatever may be the 
result to the country from the final triumphs of either 
party, who can estimate the loss occasioned by the elec- 
tion in the interruption of industry, the heat of angry 
passions, the destruction of personal honor, and all the 
evils which invariably attend the choice of a chief mag- 
istrate of this republic. Such is the procedure of civ- 
ilization, which having established a Truth, straightway 
falsifies it, and having secured a good, is sure to pervert 
it and make it evil. Itis only in Association that elec- 
tions will be conducted without pecuniary or moral in- 


jury, either of individuals or the community. 
A 


The Idea of a Divine Secial Order. 


z 
DECLINE OF CIVILIZATION.—LIBERTY.—-ORDER. 
Proofs enough have been presented in our columns that 
Civilization, considered as one of a series of distinct 
periods or forms in the progressive development of Hu- 
manity upon the globe, is already past its culminating 
point and is declining rapidly into Industrial Feudalism. 


What is the distinctive element and central thought of 


Civilization? The idea of individual Liberty. Born in the 
first recognition of the civil rights of woman, reaching 
its youth-time in the gradual emancipation of the labor- 
er, Civilization grew and strengthed with every new 
assertion of the rights of man, in government, religion, 


science, but above all in the sphere of useful industry. 


Such facts foree upon the mind | 


ius of Christianity (then latent as reform) woiked with 
lit, for so long a time as this went on. What was its 
‘culminating point? It was when Individualism had 
‘reached its fullest expression in all spheres; when the 
'commercial spirit had spread its dominion over the 
whole face of society, quietly dictating behind the 
‘throne, the cabinet, the pulpit and the press ; when un- 
| limited competition had become the spring and method 
of all business between man and man. Here was the 
germ already of decline ; in the ascendancy of Capital, 
the subservience of all interests to the Money power, 
| the concentration of capital and trade in fewer and few- 
| er hands, controlling all markets, dictating the terms of 
| labor, plunging the multitudes into deeper and deeper 
| poverty, into dependence for the very right to labor, 
and thus out of the free play of individualisies, out of 
| this same “ glorious liberty” of competition, leading us 
| blind-folded through a vicious circle, round to the old 


result of Slavery. 


But are these the natural fruits of Liberty? These 
| illusions of free government, of popular rights, which 
have so lit up these latter pages of history, and made 
Seta times romantic, only to go slowly out before 
| the cold, unyielding facts of an Industrial Feudalism ; 
|—are they to be dismissed, they and ail the world’s 
| hopes of that sort, as mere illusions? had they nothing 
in them which looked to the real destiny of man and 
had a right to kindle his enthusiasm? They surely 
While forced tc 
}own, with Fourier, that Civilization is but a passin 


had ; they were not mere illusions. 


| stage in the unfolding of man’s social destiny —true ti ' 
‘it reach the climax of its growth, but false from that 
| time forward, unless a new and higher element shall be 
| engrafted on it ;—while torced to own that Civiliza- 
tion has failed to furnish all men with the means and 
motives of a full development and happy life, and there- 
fore that it cannot be the ultimate destiny of the race ; 
that it is unable to maintain its foothold, but already 
sinks under the burden of its own weapons, its own 
_machinery of production and of distribution, and there- 
| fore makes no progress upward ; that with its brightest 
triumphs it still leaves seven-eighths of the globe under 
the Savage state, offering nothing for which any Sav- 


age tribe is willing to exchange its own wild freedom, 
and therefore makes no progress laterally or territorial- 
ly ;—while holding the present Social form convicted 
on all sides of symptoms of old age, of tending, like all 
transitory bodies, to its hour of natural death and dis- 
solution ;—still let us believe it has and always had a 
life in it; let us take np that life, that promise unfulfil- 
led, and conside’ whether there bé not’an issue from the 
vicous circle in which society revolves, without re- 
signipg these grand hopes of Freedom. Let us take up 
this very problem, which it was the mission of Civiliza- 
tion to state, but not to solve. Let us take up the prob- 
lem of true, perfect Liberty. We want no better text 
to introduce the proper subject of this series of articles, 
| which isthe Inga or a Perrect Soctery, accorpvine To 
THE PRINCIPLES oF Divine OrpveR ; or in other words, 
| the Possisinity of Soctan Scrence. 


Individual independence, the emancipation of every 
person and of every faculty, is certainly one of the con- 
ditions of a Perfect Society. It is not the principle of 
Liberty which defeats Civilization ; it is false liberty, 
Liberty without Order, Liberty without Love ; it is self- 
jish, simple Liberty, or pure individualism. This re- 
| verts directly back to slavery. This makes civil rights 
a mere illusion and an empty theory, a name ; civil lib- 
erty forsooth to each one to seek practical liberty for 
himself alone, even though it cost the liberty of others ; 
for what costs the failure, poverty, pecuniary depend- 
ence, and social degradation of others, practically costs 
them their liberty. There can nothing but slavery to 
the many result from the selfish principle. 





' 


| But perfect Liberty is one thing with perfect Order, 
|and it is the Law of Love. In the very aspiration after 
| freedom is implied the idea of Order, of a perfeet, ab- 
solute, divine Order, in which there shall be nothing ar- 
| bitrary. We would be free to realize our true destiny, 
|to find our place. In the impatience with which we 


break away from artificial restraints we prove our faith, 


which springs out from the centre of our souls, that we 
and ali men and all beings, living or inanimate, were 
created for a perfect harmony with one another, accord- 
ing to a plan in which we all were naturally adapted ; 
| that the innate impulses, propensities, attractions which 
| continually urge us, are the very laws of God by which 
we gravitate each to his own pre-appointed point of 
contact with that general harmony ; and that the elect- 
ive affinities of spiritual or moral chemistry are quite as 
certain, as absolute as those between the particles of 
| matter. You cannot destroy the thought of order in 
| the mind; it is a first necessity ; it is identical with the 
mind’s own constitution ; the demand for freedom is in 
| truth only the demand for higher, truer, even universal, 
| everlasting Order; order whose foundations are no ac- 
cident, no temporary sway of partial wills or prece- 
Ce no things of penchant and recorded compro- 
mises, but the very adamantine arches of the Divine 
| Wisdom. 
Think what liberty implies! In one word, the right 
to be oneself ; and in the first place, therefore, most en- 





tire security from a!l oppression, interference or obstruo- 
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tion on the part of others. And does not this imply a | It is to be made one with God, by true harmonious re- 


state of things in which it shall not be for the interest 
of one to limit or oppress another ; in which it shall be 
possible for me to have the sun without covering you, 
my brother, with my shadow ; a social order in which 
it shall not be, as now it is, a necessity that he who 
would succeed and get together means to be himeelf, 
should stand in others’ way, and snatch the prize of life 
from them? Here, then, ia the very simplest, surliest, 
most superficial aspect of liberty, the rejection of inter- 
ference, is involved a law of positive Order ;—not a 
negative order, not a mere let alone order, not an admi- 
rable balance of all gelfish forces pulling all ways, but a 
positive order, a hearty co-operation and conveying of 
all free attractions to one end and one harmonious re- 
sult; an order with a soul in it, whose principle and end 
and very atmosphere is Love. 

2. Liberty requires, again, in order that each one 
may be himself, that he should find himself in his true 
place, find fitting sphere forall his energies and talents, 
answering objects to all his attractions and peculiar 
wants, wants which grow out of his peeuliar constitu- 
tion, and which point unceasingly, like magnets, to his 
proper destiny. And here again a Perfect Order is im- 
plied ; wherein every being is created, every character 
determined understandingly with a due reference to 


every other being, every other character —as much so | 


as the separate organs which together make up this har- 
monious whole, the human body. 
plies a wise and universal correspondence, both in gen- 
eral and in particular, between all innate characters, 
attractions, talents and surrounding circumstances, ob- 
jects, in a word, all outward functions and relations. 


There must be nothing left to chance, nothing promis- 


cuous and unregulated, nothing doubttul and ambigu- 
us, if every ore isto find his place and be himeelf, be 


free. The very thought of freedom thus excludes all 


chaos from the world. Yes! and all selfishness! Love, 


Law, Liberty—these are concentric circles; you can- 
not strike to the centre of either of them without find- 
ing yourself in the heart of all of them. 

3. Finally, true Liberty implies Unity—with men, 
with nature, with the Source of all—Universan Unrry. 
No man ishimself, a/one. Part of me is in you,in every 
fellow being. We “ live and move and have our be- 
ing” in one another, as well asin God. Anindividual! 
is nothing in himself; cut off from living intercourse 
with others, from all relations to the rest of the Uni- 
verse, isolated as it were in a vacuum, his single self is 
nothing save an inert body; and that, unrelated to 
other things by use and exercise, is already in the course 
of dissolution. Weare real persons only entering into 
true relations with all other beings ; we enter into our 


own life and find ourselves just in proportion as we reai | 


ize and make good those relations. Only so far asthe 
electric chain of sympathies which God threw round us 
all, in sign that we are one, that we are His, is kept en- 
tire and unobstructed ; only so far as there is wholesome 
interchange of hearty use and service on all hands, can 
we be said to live ; and most men live, like old trees 
that are dying, only in a few branches, an incoherent, 
fragmentary, partial life ; nothing continuous, and fresh, 
and whole about it It takes the life of all mankind to 
make our single life complete ; the happiness of all to 
make us happy; the innocence and purity of all to 
make us pure and innocent ;—nay, shrink not from this 
statement—you know it to be true; you know your 
neighbor's virtue is in part your virtue, and his vice 
your vice. You may have prospered in all your under- 
takings, you may have fortune, honor, friends, health, 
everything which men court ; yet you cannot meet a 
beggar or a drunkard without feeling troubled ; mixed 
with all your pride of success, with all your sense of 
superiority, even while you “ thank God that you are 
not as the Publicans and sinners are,” there is a morti- 
tying thought that vitiates the whole, a fatal thorn in 
your complacency, a something twitching at your heart 
strings which will not let peace settle to your very cen- 
tre and come fairly home to you. There are many 
such miserable objects about you; you have every 
chance to become familiar with the sight ; but you can 
never feel so, because the fact however oft repeated, is 
alien and contradictory to your very nature ; it forbids 
the harmony, obstructs and limits ihe entireness of your 
being ; it does not let you be yourself. Poverty, wth 
its attendant ills and vices, is a perpetual sneer at 
wealth, a shrill discordant hand-organ under its win- 
dows, defeating the best music which goes on within ; 
a haunting spectre which the rich man dare not look at 
The fact that pov- 
Physical and 


lest he see in it his own likeness. 
erty exist anywhere makes you Poor. 
moral pestilence, inherited malorganization, wounded 
feelings of humanity, or what is worse, paralysis of sym- 


pathies, the hardening of what should be skin and | 


nerve, all instinct with sensation, into a thick erust of 
indifference :—these things negatively prove the Solid- 
arity of the Race ; that there is one life, one destiny in 
all humanity ; that all men make up the one Perfect 
man, and that only all men sharing each other's life, 
co-operating with and completing one another, can 
ever realize and bring out the full meaning of the idea 
of man. So far as each lives not in the whole, does he 
lack life; so far as he is indifferent to any, does he 
miss a portion of himself. 

Away, then, with your preaching up of individual 
salvation! your private bargainings with God that in 
the general wreck ou peradventure, by the force of 
praying, may be saved! God, who is Love, is only 
mocked by all this transcendental! Selfishness, which 
seeks its own gratification beyond Space and Time. No 
man can be saved alone. For, to be saved—what isit 
if it be not to fulfill one’s proper destiny? And that 
is to fulfill the relations which we bear by the very con- 
stitution of our being to all other beings and all objects. 


Nay, further, it im- | 
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| numbering of the bones and muscles in our body and 


BINGER. 
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lations with all his works. We must be united with | the hairs upon our head, the distribution of faculties, 


‘our race in order to be perfectly united with our Crea- 
jtor. By so much antagonism, or even indifference as 
there is between us and the least or greatest of our fel- 
‘Jow beings, by so much do we shut out God from our 
‘own souls, by so much do we deny the full proportions 
of our own life, by so much do we fall short of our own 
destiny, our own salvation, To be saved alone! to go 
_to heaven isolated from our kind, and leaving Human- 
ity on earth to struggle on in misery and discord ! were 
it not a most unheavenly state of mind which could per- 
mit itself to pray for that? Our fortunes, our destiny, 
our happiness are bound in, in living solidarity, with 
those of our whole race. ‘The good who have depart- 
ed, mourn and wait for us; their joy cannot be full, so 
long as Humanity, the Whole, of which they are only 
members, fails of its glorious destiny of Harmony and 
| Heaven on earth. They who die the death of the body 
have not sundered the ties of sympathy with us ; they 
suffer with us, and rejoice with every faithful effort 
jmade on earth to establish the true order of Society 
here, that God may dwell in it as in a living temple, 
| whose perfect harmony is a perpetual mirror and assu- 
rance of the harmonies above, making the spiritual 
world no longer separate from us and conjectural. 
The true idea of Liberty, therefore, involves the 
thought of Universan Uniry ; of the solidarity and 
oneness of the race, as well as of the perfect correspond- 
ence of all things human,—of the whole distribution of 
‘characters, functions, passional springs of action, indi- 
| vidual affinities and relationships, and of the whole so- 


‘cial order—with the order that prevails through all | 


God's natural creation, from atoms and first elements 
to suns and systems. The aspiration of this age, the 
great idea of Modern Civilization, which underlies its 
industry and its whole social frame-work, the idea of 
Liberty, which has so degenerated into an exaggerated 
narrow, seliish, self-enslaving Individualism, whereby 
the restless and distracted body politic is sinking dead 
down, as with leaden weight, to seek its equilibrium 
at the bottom, in Industrial Feudalism,—helping the 
downward tendency with its own wars, slaveries and 
other abominations, which subsist solely by the com- 
| mercial and competitive spirit—the idea of Liberty, we 
say, contains within itself the germs of a new social or- 


|der, and is wholly incompatible with the incoherent, , 
| . hake od 2. oe | 
| false forms of our Civilization. This fighting liberty can 


never live, and Providence is forced to put it into chains, 
| that failing of its true destiny of Positive Unity, or har- 
|monic co-operation, it may settle down as fast as may 
be to the nether pole of negative Unity, or Monied 

Feudalism. Let us not follow it there, but rather let 
us take up the bright-eyed company of fairer hopes, 
those symptoms of the times which indicate a conscious- 
ness of the true sense of liberty. 

Divided as the social body is, and frittered up by petty 
trading maxiins, still these times, and the whole history 
of man before us, are instinct with the idea of unity. 
In church and state, in every harmonic sentiment 
and deed of charity, én every work of Art and every 
meeting of many glowing souls in the enjoyment there- 
of, in every experience of the thrill of eloquence, in the 
iron nerves, and veins, and arteries which this very 
commercial genius is extending like a unitary net-work 


} 

| 

| 

f= all the nations ; there is and always has been a 
presentiment that all men and all interests should be 
one. » Glimmerings of it are re-acting strongly now 
against the downward tendencies of the commercial 
spirit, in the humane Reforms, and in the Guaranty 

| 


;movements, by which the masses seek support in one 
| another, to strengthen themselves against the encroach- 
| ments of capital by some practical embodyments, how- 
ever partial, of the law of Love, in productive indus- 
try and business. For, this our Civilization is not a 
mere body without a soul; if it were there were no 
hope for it; it must go down. But there has been a 
quickening infusion of new life into the slurabering soul 
of Society. This isa Christian age, and these reforms 
| and these co-operative movements are the living Christ- 
ianity of this day. They are but flickering irradiations, 
auroral promises of the bright and perfect light ; but 
| their tendency is all ove; their polarity is uniform ; 
they all point to the thought of Perfect Order; they are 
‘the first fitful movements of the race, inspired by 
Christianity, to lift itself to the full comprehension of a 
Perfect Plan of Society, based upon natural, eternal 
Laws,—a social form which shall be worthy to contain 





and body forth this new life given in the gospel of Love 
—a Kingdom of Heaven upon earth. The discovery 
of those Laws constitutes a Social Science, which ex- 
plains the incoherence and the discord of the Present 
and the Past, while it reconciles and sums up and com- 
pletes these hopeful indications, and prescribes the form 
which the collective life of man, when fully sanctified, 
in harmony with man, with nature and with God,.is 
| destined yet to wear upon this globe. 
Can we unfold and demonstrate to you this Social 
| 


Science? ‘To doso would require such study, insight, 
| skill, on our part, such scientific mood and preparation 
lon that of the general reader as it would be folly to pre- 
|sume upon, even if there were time to sketch its mere- 
lest outlines in brief articles like this. For it is nothing 
l less than Universal Science ; it is the summing up of 


all the sciences in one; it would imply that every 


sphere of nature and the soul had been investigated and 


‘| found to correspond in all their laws and distribution ; 


|that one great Law had actually been traced through 
jall of them; that in the mineral, vegetable and animal 
| kingdoms, in the organization of the human form divine, 
\ the chemical arrangement of atoms, the balance of the 
| planets and vast solar worlds, the laws of number, of 
enn and of sound, the scales of musie and the 


|prismatie spectrum, the principles of every art, the 


‘and passions among men, the classification of the essen- 
tial springs or impulses in every soul, the laws by which 
the mind thinks,—everything, the boundless circie of 
' repetition and of correspondence had been nicely veri- 
ified. This, of course, no manhas done. The several 
jsciences are as yet, most of them, in their infancy ; 
| none of them exhausted ; and the evidence is, there- 
| fore, not all in upon the matter of a unitary Science of 
Yet the correspondence has been so far 
| traced, analogies so many and so striking may be seen, 


| sciences, 


| that taken in connection with the unitary predisposition 
of the human reason (itself the strongest argumeat if 
| you will but consider it,) they inspire convictions with 
regard to man’s true social destiny, convictions of a 
perfect law of order as applied to Society on earth, 
_strong enough to risk our actions upon and to become 
‘the steadfast policy and motive of one’s life. 

There is but time to look into one single sphere, and 
that shall be the most important, the most central and 
\the most familiar, the Iuman Sphere. We will draw 
our illustrations from the s/udy of ourselves, and in an 
‘analysis of the motive springs, the unextinguishable im- 
pulses of man, show how the grounds of Sccial Science 
may be deduced. And it is already not a slight proof 
of our doctrine of Universal Unity, if we consider how 
we came to know ourselves; that our knowledge of 
ourselves has constantly kept the measure of our knowl- 
edge of all other things; that we know our hearts by 
our experience of men, our sensitive powers by our ac- 
quaintance with nature, our intellects by illustration of 
their own laws ia all other fields of observation, 

In our next article we shal! consider the direct integ- 
rel relation and attraction of our Nature to the idea of 
Unity, in seeking which we seek the germ and centre 
of a Universal Order. After which we shall proceed to 
an analysis of the primitive springs of action in the soul, 
and show how each of them implies the coming of a 
Perfect Social Order, which shail justify God’s wisdom 
in creating it; how each of them corresponds to an 
eternal principle in the very nature of the Divine Mind, 
a principle which enters everywhere into the ordering 
of all things; and how these springs of action taken 
as a whole, therefore, compose a key to the whole 
‘method of the Universe. 

To be Continued. 
a_i 


For the Harbinger. 
Letter from the West. 


Mr. Cremens, Micn., Jan. 4, 1848. 
Messrs. Epvirors:—I am not aware that Society, in 


this Western Country, presents any new features—the 


In 


lelements of diseord and anarchy are universal. 


older countries, where a permanent and homogeneous | 
| 


population has been educated under like influences, 
some assimilation of sentiment,—some degree of so- 
cial order prevails, and occasional glimpses may be 
|had of “that better” day which is surely coming. 
Here, Society is composed of the most discordant ma- 
‘terials, it has not a single cohesive principle. Sche- 
| ming adventurers, unprincipled vagabonds, «hom other 
|communities have cast out, poor farmers and mechan- 
ics from different and distant parts of the world are 
here brought together in our confused mass. These 
|materials having been procured in different states of 
society, in which every variety of tastes have been 
| formed and prejudices engendered, they have no affin- 
ity or adhesiveness ; the consequence is a full devel- 
‘opment of all the evils peculiar to civilization. Fraud 
jeed selfishness, falsehood and bad faith in pecuniary 
|matiers produce universal antagonism and _ isolation. 


Into this darkness no ray of Associative light has yet 
penetrated, yet there is an influence abroad which is 


generally awakening thinking minds to the necessity of 


social reform. Every development of this influence 
must tend to strengthen the faith of the believer in hu- 
| man progress, but more especially must it afford “ aid 
and comfort” to those who, like yourselves, are actively 
engaged in the glorious work of reform. With the 
view of extending to you some such “ aid and comfort,” 


[have thought it would not be amiss to inform you of 


‘an event which has recently transpired in this village. 
| The event, in itself, is not particularly noteworthy, but 
| the circumstances connected with it and the sentiments 
uttered upon the occasion, unmistakingly point to a 
| recognition of the rights of the producing classes and 
to an acknowledgement of the true dignity of la- 
bor, 

There is located at this place an extensive establish- 
ment for the manufacture of staves by machinery, which 


' gives permanent employment to about twenty-five able- 
| bodied men, and support to more than one hundred and 
fifty individuals. On New Year’s day the proprietor 
‘of this establishment caused to be prepared a sump- 
‘tuous dinner, to which his employees were invited and 
lof which all partook. After the bountiful repast had 
been partaken of, the cloth removed and each one fur- 





| 
|nished with a glass of sparkling cold water, there com- 
pena: the intellectual feast and the novel features of 


ithe occasion. I say novel, because it is certainly a 


|new thing in this place, for the wealthy manufacturer, 
the merchant and his clerks, to unite in festive amuse- 


>}ments with a company of hard-handed mechanics on 


terms of perfect equality. The laboring men being 


| placed in a position entirely new to them, were not at 
| jirst entirely at their ease, but their awkwardness soon 
| gave place to a freedom o1 speech which clearly evin- 
|ced that the power of uttering chaste sentiments and 
living truths is confined to no aristocracy of literature 
and idleness. 

William Jenney, (I give his name that it may re- 
ceive due honor) the proprietor of the establishment, 


{ was the first speaker on the occasion. I will not at- 


tempt to give even an outline of his remarks, but only 
some of the sentiments embodied in them. He chaste. 
ly alluded to the bountiful repast of which we had 
‘ust partaken, and which had been prepared at his in. 
stance ; not in a patronizing spirit, nor with theview of 
bribing his workmen to greater exertions to increase 
his gains, but as a simple act of justice,—justice to them 
as men and brethern. He did not recognize in them 
slaves made for his will and convenience, but co-ja. 
borers uniting with him in an enterprise for the promo. 
| tion of their common interests. In accordance with 
the established usage of society he had stipulated to 
pay them a fixed sum for their labor, but yet, it had 
ever been his aim to make, as nearly as possible, the 
profits of his business the basis of such remuneration s 
in other words, he had endeavored to make an equit- 
able division of the profits of their united labor. He 
| had invested capital—he had assumed great risks, 
| hence his share of the profits should be commensurate 





| thereto,—his capita! and risk entitled him to the lar. 
} gest amount of dividend. Another principle he had 
| introduced into his business, namely :—that of reward- 
ing his workmen in exact proportion to their useful. 
ness,—some are more skilful, some occupy places of 
greater responsibility than others, hence the diversity 
in their wages. After thanking them for the zeal and 
faithfulness which they had evinced in the promotion 
of his interests, he closed by admonishing them of the 
necessity of self-respect, of faithfulness as men and 
brethren, if they would attain to that social position 


which is due to their services and usefulness. 


Mr. Jenney was followed by others in a similar strain ; 
no thought was uttered which was not in strict accor- 
dance with the truths of Association, which is some- 


what remarkable, as no one of the speakers has the 
least knowledge of those truths. Is not this significant 


of much ?—does it not add something to the mass of 


evidence that man has outgrown the present order of 
‘society and that wants are being developed which can 
| be satisfied only in a higher order? 

The writer took occasion ‘o briefly pass in review the 
condition of the laboring masses in the various orders of 
| society, of which we have any knowledge, drawing a 
| contrast between what it ever had been, with what it 
| would be in a state of society organized in harmony 
| with nature. ‘The occasicn was favorable for the in- 
|culcation of some of the doctrines of Association, and 
| it isa source of regret that it was not improved by a 
3ut 1 
| feel confident that imperfectly as the work was done, 
| an influence went forth from that little assembly which 
| will yet bear fruit. 


{more able disciple than your humble servant. 


a: a. T. 


Yours, 
—————————— 
Washington Allston. 


| The following remarks were written by Mrs. Lee, of 
| Boston, very soon after the death of the distinguished 
artist, to preserve the reminiscences of a visit to his 
studio: 
| ‘There are no recollections more useful than those 
conne@es With departed worth. ‘The memory of the 
i= operates as a talisman against evil spirits ; they 
come not near the place hallowed by the recollection 
of the pure on earth, who are now the blessed in Hea- 
} ven. 
It is refreshing to the mind and heart to quit this 
every-day working world, and dwell on genius and ex- 
, cellence, as we knew them embodied, with the cer- 
| tainty that no blight can come over them, and that 
| they are safe from the vic:ssitudes of human change. 
A visit to the studio of Wasnineron ALLSTON was 
always deeply interesting ; but now he is no more, the 
| recollection of it is like one of his own pictures, soft- 
ened and blended by an wrial atmosphere. 

On the morning of a cold atumnal! day, I was invited 
by him to visit his painting-room. As we proceeded 
to it, at a short distance from his honse, the leaves were 
falling around, and the foliage hed assumed the variety 

is tints so striking in our American scenery. His resi- 
dence was a few miles from the city of Boston, and not 
far distant from the classic halls of Cambridge Univer- 
sity ; it was one which happily combined retirement, 
with opportunities for society. 

When we arrived at the large unornamented build- 
ing. he requested me to wait in a little porch or ante- 
room, While he made a few preparations. In a short 

ime was summoned. The room was large and un- 

furnished, lighted by a sky-light, and windows near the 
ceiling. Before one of his beautiful pietures, yet unfin- 
ished, was placed an arm chair. To this he conducted 
me, saying, with a smile ; “I have been sweeping a 
place for you; Iseldom pay my guests such a compli- 
ment.” 

On the easel before me was the picture of King John, 
{nearly completed. ‘I intend,” said he, “to devote the 
{next six months to this, and when it is finished I shall 
| give myself a little time for visiting my friends in Bos- 
‘ton.” It wasa noble picture, and seemed to me hardly 
| to require six months of labor. 

Against the wall hung a curtain, extending nearly 
|across the building. Behind this was his “Belshazzer,” 
| already the work ot many years. Would that a hand- 
writing on the wall had warned him to hasten the 
completion. 
| A tinished pieture stood on an easel, which he called 
| the sisters ; one of the heads was in the rich glowing 
| coloring of Titian. It was singularly calculated to 
| call forth the imagination ; a historiette seemed at once 
to present itself to the mind. 
| He took a number of unfinished sketches from 3 
closet ; among them was one representing the fairies 
dispersing at the dawn of day ; some were ascending, 
| others hovering in mid-air ; two yet lingered on the sea 
pemore ; they were lovers, and too deeply absorbed in 
each other to heed the orient tinge of morning. ‘This 
| Was one of his happy touches of nature. 
| He also exhibited a number of sea-sketches, but lit- 
tle more than outlined, yet all full of life and meaning. 
| The gathering storm was perfectly delineated ; the 
heavy and threatening cloud, the rushing wind, and 
mountain wave ; and there, too, was the traveller 0 
the deep, a noble vessel, struggling with the elements. 
One sketch he exhibited ina more finished state- 
it was the Una of his favorite Spenser, sleeping in® 
wood. ‘The wood, the waterfall, and the whole of the 
landscape were before you, and on one side the recum- 
bent form of the graceful Una, the representative ° 
truth. 
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« T was satisfied with my sketch of the landscape The Poor Soul. Aw Abventure with tar Does or ConsTANTINOPLE. | Pins.—A dozen years since, all the pins used in this 

and the figure,” said the master, “but after all, it was I had gone to walk in the “ petit champs des morts,” | country were imported. Now, none ase imported, ex- ' 

only a girl sleeping in the wood ; suddenly the idea BY CAROLINE DE CRESPIGNY. below the windows of the hotel, with my little neice. | cepta few German pins for the supply of the German 

arose to my mind of making all the light of the pic- A poor sad Soul was sighing For some time it was very pleasant in the cool shades, | population of Pennsylvania. This wonderful change 
, ture proceed from we figure, and I found my desire at In bale-fires sorely proved which were perfectly deserted and quiet, but I could | has been produced by a concurrence of circumstances 

once accomplished. . , “Were I dipectana re He. have wished them rather less so, when, to my astonish- | —the most prominent of which was the invention, by 

What a noble effect of his pencil, to produce such an wee 2 Ones more beneteang ment 1 saw, in the course of a few minutes, the troops | Mr. Samuel Slocum, now of Providence, of a pin- 

jilustration of the light of truth! It was a beautiful My true love—al! I loved. of those great, starved-looking dogs, of whose ferocity | making machine far superior to any then in use in Eng- } 

sketch. I could not turn my eyes from it ; as we both So sigh’d thi . “ I had a tolerably just idea, were coming rapidly to- |land. ‘This led to the establishment of a pia-manufae- ' 
atood looking at it, he repeated, in his clear, low voice, : "8 vdt ee Soul, thinking wards us from all quarters. I could not imagine what tory at Poughkeepsie by Messrs. Slocum, Jillson & Co. 

: the following lines, from the third canto of Spenser’s Of years, full many aone, attracted them, till the poor child, quite pale with ter- | which, contrary to general expectation, was entirely 
“Fairie Queene :” Until her time of penance ror, showed me a piece of bread which she held in her | comand: and soon distanced foreign competion. Thus 

| “From her fayre head her fillet she undight, | At last should be outrun. hand, and which it was evident they had smelt at an in- things went on, until the passage of the tariff of 1842, 
| And lay’d her stete aside: her angel face, — credible distance. Ina moment we were surrounded which, by increasing the duty on foreign pins, encour- 


° ” sai a, 6 aking _ > sj <. 3 ° 7 - ‘ * . lw . e 
| think, said he of taking the same design, and mak To heavens of love and light. morsel to some one of them, while it was far from un- | Company, at Derby, Conn., and Messrs. Pelton, Fair- 
- ing | Se large as uel Ty oy eee likely that those who were disappointed would turn | child & Co., of Poughkeepsie. ' 
" “ ny compete s, st: as "a. : ~wrr , 3 P ; . i i 
. + But w y a> both P hos Cer ye z id take The Soul says to the Angel, their rage onus. Some of them were large and fierce | The quantity of pins turned out by these establish- 
. 4 os 0 , epued ; wou ake too Close in his arms enfurl’d, enough to be no mean opponent even toa strong man ; | ments, especially the two first, is enormous. The sta- | 
much ume. . eas and I had heard of several instances of thei istics of one we have ascertaine 
r 3 [ had a presentiment that Una’s fate was sealed, and “Might I once more revisit an bei ne CaN. Oe SS een ee ne re yin ~ a ~ aye aa ae d, oe about ' 
a Heater of tithe on the id , Peak Grell ender weria human beings. It was no use, however, to stand there, | as follows:—Per week, 70 cases, averaging 170 packs 
‘ y as ‘re re ee > , 70 av iar- c . , : aes ini 
{ that the light ol trutn,as there represented, would never and watch them growing more and more furious, so I | each, each pack containing 12 papers, and each paper 
jrradiate our lower world. I was right ; the sketch began, imperceptibly to draw near the gate, dragging | 180 pins; making an caitemes of 39,984 000. aoe 
nh ; ; 5 } «“ a ’ : _.? s 5 ay ee i 9 agging , . t g gi 39 Ue ‘ 
6 — ee ie ihe ies oP Mica oT A an a years I'd suffer the child, quite paralyzed with fear, after me ; the dogs, | per werk, or 2,079,168,000 per annum. If the pro- 
€ He reiated — " . . bg er, W 1% | orse pangs than yet I’ve prov’d, howling and raging, followed close, and even took my | ducts of the other two establishments, and the small 
d 4 Poet Laure ate to Klizane ri wich has been recorded | To be once more beholding dress between their teeth. When I was close to the | amount imported, are together equal to the above, we 
° : carver, She pe his yd of - neces un— My true love—all I lov’d.” door, I flung the unfortunate piece of bread as far from | should have a grand total of 4,158,336,000 pins for 
B equal to a r? oe To ste ; <9 to make him me as I could, and while they all bounded towards it, Newer in the United States, equal to 200 on an 
r ya ee ee ee ee M for s. . . vetties 1 ct The Angel's eye flashed lightning, we darted through the gate, and took a rapid turning | average, for every man, woman and child in the coun- 
’ Sophie d th ut i h ed ‘de mucn ie rf — ' nave aa With love of heavenly birth in the path which carried us out of thei¢ sight at once. try. A pretty liberal allowance, we are thinking. The 
aw ial e thaide sen. “as much as y ) ) aa é 
so ee ” ry — - aon = ‘ oe i oa 5 And the poor Soul he carries 3y a circuitous road we reached the hotel, and so es- | number of pin-making machines employed by said com- 
-ason. urleigh, not exactly appreciating the arries aie rn 2 . vs loan ane { Lone : 
7 ns ae son "did ahine At stall Elizabeth = i Down, downward to the Earth caped the mae but the adventure inspired me with a | pany is about thirty, and of workpeople about sixty. It 
. _ of § = . ' g. Rye a : ’ sartn. very legitimate terror for these horrible dogs, who haunt | would be difficult to describe these machines so as to 
* ceived from her Poet Laureate, this impromptu : Pantene tas , . this beautiful city more like beasts of prey after a car- make their operation intelligible to those who have not 
° “T was promised ata time Se aes oT nage than the domestic animals ofan inhabited town.-— | seen them in motion. We will only say that the wire 
f : ava ’ at » " 4 - ° . . e . . : tay . 
of Tohave reason for my rhyme ; ‘ I ao va love find ; Wuyfaring Sketches. which is to be brought into pins runs from a reel-like 
ol From that time until this season | or there I found him ever, yarn, intoone end of the machine, and comes out at 
: , . EEE 4 » ] $ 
an I received nor rhyme nor reason.” } In that dear spot reclined.” b = the other, not wire, but pins, cut, pointed, ana headed, 
am j Revo.t 1n Conk.—There has been a revolt of the | in the most perfect manner, at the rate of 150 a min- 
; The hundred pounds was immediately sent to him. And as the shady lime tree mechanics in Cork wearing the aspect of an illegal | ute. This is about the usual speed, but the machinery 
he Thad often visited the studio of Allston, in company They reach’d, invisible—there confederacy, and dangerous to the rights of free labor. | is capable of being so adjusted as to produce 300a 
ot with others. He was fond of exhibiting his finished Saks wader tie grove benndhen Itappears that local destitution and want of employ- | minute. Being now of a yellowish color,they are thrown 
8 pictures to a few friends, before they were separated A loved a - ment have driven a great many idle hands to seek em- | by the bushel into kettles containing a certain liquid, 
‘ from him ; but I had never been alone with him there. | oved and loving pair. ploymenton the railway works in the neighborhood of | by which they are whitened and prepared for sticking; 
The large, unfurnished building, with its peculiar the city. Many of these poor tradesmen obtained “a |j. e. for being stuck into papers, in rows, as they are 
ny light, brought to my imagination the studios of the old The poor soul trembled, fainting— job,” which excited some ill-will among the natives. | bought at the stores. This process of sticking is also 
; 4 - . r eae 3 : r 
a painters ; of Michael Angelo, Raphael, and the Car- And not a word did say— Phis spirit at length reached a head on Friday, when | performed by a machine invented by Mr. Slocum. 
nd accis, who, I thought, would choose just such a place Nor he, the pitying angel, 300 stone-cutters, masons, and carpenters struck work, | The narrow paper in which the pins are stuck, is wound 
‘. for their sublime labors. t That bore her far away. and, after marehing through the city, waited on Mr | from a reel, of any imaginable length, and then cut off 
- His “Monaldi” is a novel, written in a pure, classic | 8 ; ane on she Conk ee of the Cashel | at uniform intervals. One sticking-machine will stick 
style, with all the delicate touches of a painter and a | Her higher still, and higher, ailway. ‘They demanded the expulsion of the coun- | as many pins as three pin-machines can make ; and 
ue, yoet. It was composed twenty years since, and the J try intruders, who had to live as well as_ themselves, | three of the formercan be attended by one girl. 
poet t was Pp y 3 , Up to the blue sky he bore, and which the employer blunt! : h ; : : y g 
ich fashion of fiction changes. An Othello tale of jealousy | Till they at length were standing ee ae ie employer bluntly resisted. ‘The revolt- A part of the pins of the Am. Pin Company are 
has now little chance of coping with modern produc- | Sadene tite ated ities ers yielded, and returned to work. made of American copper, obtained on the borders ot 
tions of every-day life, which are brought home to the | *8 5 — Lake Superior. 
heart by daily incidents. It lies before me, inscribed | The triumphant success ot American pin-making 
Abs. ? : eee i ighi How a Reviewe ¥Y Avo J — ; : : 
by his honored hand ; and as I look over the pages, it = said the poor Soul, sighing, diets ks of ae mntabers Re Le one - ~ shows that when skill and industry are combined, 
o 3 > . 7 P «& 1 ’ 
seems to me to have rather the grace of a poem, than ‘I must not enter there; aa Fae Se ee . ae ae ae ‘Some things can be done as well as othess."—W. Y. 
ot | the machinery of a novel, and might be classed witt.| I'm doomed for years a thousand, cabs ssiaild mealies _— S - : rune . 1S | Jour. Commerce. 
ed Tasso’s beautiful episodes. He proved that he was | Hell’s direst pangs to bear.” eiputhe st. Havin Se hie eat P oe = SS 
‘ : . j . SSC ¢ s 
his master of the lyre, by a little volume of poems published 6 et es ag eqgiterdic wes Wuar's conc on 1—C : : 
; many years since, and which I believe is now extant But said the Guardian Angel strongest terms, his friend inquired how he managed, HAT's GoING oN ?——One sunny morning a quidnune 
ae paeeh, eneia “The Paint King,” has peck " n- | Wi nee when performing the critical office? “Oh,” said Sid- | 2nd a bore was seen sauntering down Regent street, 
nse a Se : a de i atienay. oe ae & ome ith look an Angel wears, ney Smith, “I never read a book before reviewing it ; | seeking whom he might devour with his interminable 
he rally lated, and demonstrates the spor power | “Thou wert in that one moment it prejudices a man so !” twaddle. At length he espies, approaching in hot 
ey of his imagination. His friends are earnestly looking | Tortured a thousand years.” haste, the witty and no less busy Douglas Jerrold. He 
ion fora memoir of him, which they understand is to in- | stops and fastens on him. ‘The quidnune puts his usual 
e€a- clude his literary works. | Tuer Reinsor Ninevan.—Mr. Azariah Smith, ina question, “Well, my dear Jerrold, wher aiad on?” 
[have seen him,many years ago, in a select evening Beaux, Jan. 10.—No slight sensation was excited letter to Prof. Silliman, an extract of whichis given in | Releasing himself, the wit strides hastily away, ex- 
this party, waxing brighter and brighter, till, becoming the | , fay days ago in Potsdam by the announcement that the last number of the Journal, remarks that it was | claiming,“ I am!” 
ex- hero of the scene, he enacted the chivalrous knight, nearly all the inhabitants of the neighboring village of his rare fortune to travel, a few weeks previously, in oe 
er- and knelt toa “lady fayre” temporarily selected for the Nodawest, a colony of weavers, wane approaching the company with Mr. Layard, the English gentleman, Hebe 
hat object of his fanciful homage ; yet his very gaiety was | ¢, ner place en snacee in order to present a petition to who, aided by a Scientific Society of Great Britain, ; 
>, inkeeping and preserved a character of classic taste. | i)6 King and government, demanding employment has been employed for the last year or two in making BY JAMES RUSSRLL LOWSLL. 
7 pen has dwelt longer on this ee than I in- | The Potsdam director of police immediately set oa excavations about the Ruins of Ninevah. His main I saw the twinkle of her feet, 
the tended; and having begun, it is difficult to arrest its si eer es : ie ‘ work has been done at Nimrood, at or near the junction : 
oft- course. Difficult! A!as—no. He who partook so | a inne the ecvancing Ars, SERA S185 62, prenninns of the Zab and th Ti sris, some t ile ; h of 1 ee ee 
eee ae ea re partook SO | engaged them to return to their homes. The sum of : Gnd tie Tigh, some twenty miles south of Before her went an influence fleet 
largely of the art divine—who, when he laid aside the | ty hundred thalers was soon afterwards providentially | ‘te ¢xcavations made by Monsieurs Botta, at Khorsa- : adi 

j Sco A alt tite adieall “neil Sen ini liad d tha as soon ¢ ards providentially That bowed my heart like barley bending. 

ite magic wand of his pencil, could be the life and solace, | ..4+ for their relief. “ Let us have work.” (Mangebe bad. 

. om * P <> with om )s r . f aye i a a if p ‘ . 
ded and joy of the domestic circle ; who, by his inimitable | yn arbeit ) was their rallying ery . ” From inscriptions, partially deciphered, it would ap- As, in bare fields, the searching bees 
“a ® ” %, e ° 

vere ghost stories,” could transport us to the shadowy land = pear that one of the three palaces disentombed at Nim- Pil \ i 

oe . F ilot to blooms beyond our finding, 

ety of departed spirits, has himself gone there, and his re- ——E———— rood, and that at Khorsabad, were built by father and It led me on by.qweet deares 

esi- mains are deposited in the silent grave. Dhfficult to| Tomas CartyLe on RaccEp Scuoors.—At a meet- |£0n, or other near relations ; and from other inscrip- Ses'adeniie ate aaliin ene 

not staymypen? Alas! no; it fails powerless from my | ing of the Committee of the Dumfries and Maxwell- | tions disentombed by Mr. Layard from the mount of 7 P 7 & 

ver- hand. town Education Society, held in Dumfries on Monday Zoyumjonk ; the mounds of Jong repute directly oppo- Those Gr were that seemed grim Fates if 

ent, —— week, the following letter was read from Mr. 'T. Car- | site the city = — it a ee that that also With nearer love the sky leaned o’er me; 
j . tai 3] j i ~ . ic 
sus 8. 

: lyle: sustains a similar relation to the others. From this : 3 , gat : 
uild- Henry Fievpinc.—A correspondent of Douglas | * “ Curtsea. Dec. 31, 1848 fact, the view formerly assumed that Nineveh was lat- oe longenagt Goeres gotten ” he | 
mers Jerrold’s Newspaper says,——‘ It may not be generally | «Dp Sin: I ‘il » a <a, a Sa S terly made up of severa! collections of houses inter On musical hinges swung before me. H 

ain : i Mies te va cd “| “Dear Sir: I readily contribute my mite to your Sa- , : : pe hey ie 5 ‘ , : 
hort known to the public, that, in a humble lodging in the | maritan project, and wish it good-s ae with Z wile -persed with gardens, receives additional support, and I saw the brimmed bow] in her grasp 4 
une western suburbs of London, obscure and unknown, wie In he lo sie : Per i sh called f all doubt is now removed trom those passages of Sa- Thrilling with godhood; like a lover 
fides the grandson and legitimate offspring of the au- | 8": J ak lia hati inlay bg in Agere sg PF Paine. Biinbnee weal snd re 
- the cred and Profane History, which makes it an exceedin 
thorof «'T Semen ; se eae . (as indeed in most other localities, in these miserable ; #8 Ms 8 I sprang the proffered life to clasp ;— 
fin- of * Tom Jones. His present descendant is | “> ~~" creat city of three day’s journey. | q ’ 
d about filly years of age, and albeit with the prestige |S: 7 oI ¥ : The beaker fell; the luck was over. 
“ of s 8 gee sand aha itl ste “Ragged schoolsare not known to me except by pub Among other most interesting stones, sculptured and 
80 fre: - 2 ‘ alo a Z ase > Ss os - . ° . “ 
ng ® 4 lieve “i A pees ane nage pre sha intent, iy be lic rumor, nor that scheme of visiting which you pro- | carved, sent to England from the disentombed Palaces The earth has drunk the vintage up; 
apli- hay sine 8 unknown sie eaetary world. Hie is | pose ; but the very definition is the “recommendation | of Nimrood, there is an obelisk of considerable size— What boots it patch the goblets splinters ? 
ny Provided WHE 'e ‘anal sitependeger. | for such attempts, and awaken in every bystander the containing, as appears from the partially deciphered | Can summer fill the iey cup 
| : a, 4 i ‘ ; oe a s a . ie . sOe 5 . | 
~~ — | wish to see them everywhere faithfully tried. For it is ee . eg" 0 List a the yp. of a Whose treacherous crystal is but winter’s? 2 
. . syria—beginning w inus ; ar vuld see at | , 

il Miract tous Escarre.——-An event which may be al- | very certain that man can teach and guide another ; “yt ee = : 2 “sie ~y . = - ‘ oe — | eg ‘ . 3 
sha most consi . ' ; : acanni oF seat ledve t vintne . it agrees with authoritative Egyptian Chronology. | O spendthrift haste? await the gods; B* 4 
Bos- nost considered miraculous took place recently at the | MM possessed of some knowledge and virtue can im- |p oe forbids farther detail. The public will soon | Thei i r Patione ; 
rdly : athedial of Notre Dame. A workman.named Faure, | P@'t thereof to others panncang lees ornone. And if oe the sanity! tions Gandaiel ales th : eee ee ty 

employed in the repairs, which are now being carried | they never come in contact, in practical constant com- | ~ : “a eee Haste scatters on unthankful sods / 
aris on, Was raising a piece of wood on the scaffold at the | munication with one another, they cannot even have SS | The immortal gilt 4g vain libations. ; 
zer,” re of the north tower, when he lost his footing, and, |# perry tortaageaserethss: , which is the summary of | The misery of the working classes of Vienna 1s so | Coy Hebe flies from those that woo i 
, oe : y . ° ‘ © SOC 1n ies. everlas ¢ i i » > i } = . = . . ie: —s 2be 2 26 , a 
anne te at the edge of the scaffold, fell. His companions | m social duties, everlastingly binding, whether it is great that the cash of the Monte de Piete is expended And ahans the bein eehial h f ; 
shrieke a ; : alee “ | . tae ne oneal . ~|2 : 4 q as , d shuns the hands sieze upo ° ij 
| the ked with dismay, doubting not that in falling from ae or aeent the 7) atest be ™ fit, prope ny the one | and that this establishment, in order to satisfy the de- | F - th r : d io ’ oe es 87 
such ; atk chos Sec Ti ais | benefit, the an ca ‘ t ; , er . . $ . * follow thy lite, and she will sue ! 
oe \ es at height he would be smashe d to pieces. | - “Rr nn a at ores oe NPE , > mands of loans, has determined to eoniract a loan of | T fe en os _—" th 
illed Yulin tis downward course, Faure, who did not lose | agged schools, with a good ellectual schoolmaster, | one million of florins (2,600,000f.) in obligations of | © pour for thee theanp af heser. te 
ving a. Presence of mind, contrived to grasp hoid of a rope | who = as ae by his pedir gs and slates, and | twenty-five florins, at the rate of four per cent. in- eer if 4 
€ clung to it with all the tenacity of despair: | | copy-books alone, but could frankly lay open a wise, | porest ’ 

to Se th all tenacity of despair; but, : | terest. A MarriMoniaAL ADVERTISER.—4 story t 
1 Presently, one end of the rope gave way, and the work- | hearty, healihy, human soul, to ignorant, dirty, encum- | ara aE AS Onne es } story was teld ih 
once ; the g ay,¢ ? ; ; a | me, with the assurance that it was literally true, of a a 

> ™an slipped along with it to near the end. Perceiving | beted little human souls ; such an arrangement I could lventleman who, being in want of a wife, advertised 
: — g r . ri a Pee eG eet 2 ; ventlemar 10, being ‘ of ¢ fe, ¢ 
al a m was then at a distance of twenty feet from the — to " 7 ve xcelic at of all de ce for — The richest man in St. Thomas, one of the princi- | for one, and at the time and place appointed, was met “G 
irie® er bam » le grasped the cord with all his might, and sake |0 rye ct. Ant ae tot at of visiting. I well remeinber pal ports of the West Indies, is as black asebony. He ! by a lady. ‘Their stations in life entitled them to be ; 
ie uaily hung suspended for several minutes. At lenst! |reading Dr. Chalmers's development of that scheme, | j, cid to be wort} - ¢ 7 } ‘ : 
ling, feeling hij pene ‘ ‘ inutes, At length, oath her Kine Wltaak 7 1 feeli hat i: | iS Sati to be worth not less than three millions cf dol- | so called, and the gentleman as well as the lady was 
a aa. us strength giving way, he plucked up all his i — f he aoe = 8 ar ae Ze ps; Sy oo - lars, and has acquired his wealth by trafficking in per- | in earnest. He, however, unluckily, seemed to be iy 
| i mn ttion, and giving a spring, abandoned the cord. | wae full CF FERNY POORER NOPSe 5 Mak E Lee WAS BOY | eons of kis gaya eater. lof the same opinion as King Pedro was with regard 
This ‘0 the intense astonishment of the terrified beholders, | Plan of getting the work done, this, beyond all others, | lto his wife, Queen Mary, of Arragon, that she was 
. ell on his feet, and did not receive the slightest eee May you prosper well ; attract whatever is not so handsome as she might be goud, and the meet- ‘ 
Ntusion - . : »S ait and eflective. ¢ , . T oes . . ae E r 7 : . ° - 
- ° _ ion ; nor was he otherwise affected than by a | mode st, and willing. an le flective, around you to co- New Linr or Bus NESS —We understand that medi- ‘ing ended in their mutual disappointment. Celebs 
4 a mentary weakness caused by the emotion he had | operate ; and ota slowly, yet certainly , zood fruit at- | eal students, instead of walking the hospitals, intend | advertised a second time, appointing adifferent square 
ae dergone.—Galignani’s Messenger. tend your husbandry. One other wish I will utter, | to apply for permission to walk the different railways, | for the place of meeting, and varving the words of the 
, av hove virtue cive soe } > . . ; ? ys . 
‘and es ae ewe that you may have virtue given you to follow that in- } as, from the number of accidents that oceur on each | advertisement. He met the same le ty—they recog- 
of . Wi : valuable precept : Let not thy right hand know what | line, they expect to finish their surgical education in one | nized each other—could not cho but smile at the 
aa ioe EW PLan.— At the Donside Factories the plan thu left hand doeth! A precept very difficult to fol- | half the usual period.-- Punch. | re -ognition, and perhaps neither of them could choose 
a ®n adopted of supplying the work people with | low in your peculiar circumstances, but one which all but sigh. You will anticipate the event. The per- 
. als * premises 1 . . : ] : tence - : . r | RR 7 ' : , 
_ woe the premises, and as all the cooking is done in | ena. in all cireumstances, can in some manner follow, severing bachelor tried his lot a third time in the 
f the well citchen a great saving is made in the cost as | and which no man departs from without fatal damage That nations, professing a belief in Christ, should | newspapers, and at third appointment met the equal- 
im- “asin the quality of the food. |to his enterprise, as many low-spouting ‘ Mechanies’ | couple glory with war, is monstrous blasphemy. Their |ly persevering spinster. At this meeting neither 
vu 7 7 Institutes, Bible Societies even,and Exeter Hall ‘la- | faith, their professing faith, is, “love one another ;” their | could help laughing. They began to converse in 
e en ; . ° . . . . : 
m «yyy ; bors of love,’ may, in their present ruinous state, after | practice is to cut throats; and more, to bribe and | good htmor, and the conversation became so agree- 
W hat s¢ ience is the hi 1 , ° . : ’ = 24 — a 
Wace ce is that which teaches a lover the art | such assidduous beating the drum, well testify to us. hoodwink men to the wickedness, the trade of blood is | able on both sides, and the circumstances appeared 
eu sa ; 7 ae , 7 ‘ . z ’ > r . . : - 
afte ng the adored of his heart? Mr. Jenkins, * Believe me, dear Sir, yours very sincerely, magnified into a virtue. We pray against battle, and | so singular, thatthey came to the conclusion to take 
“Ta moment’s reflection. replied, “Mete’rology.” “TT Car.yne.” glorify the deeds of death —Douglas Jerrold. each other tor better or worse 
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As the great eye of Heaven shyned bright, 
And made a sunshine in a shady place; 


Did never mortal eye behold such heavenly grace.”’ | 


He had but one more step to take, to complete the 
originality of his design, and that was, to exclude all 
other rays of light from the picture, makiog Una the 


Sun. 
[ urged him most earnestly to finish the picture. “I 





Approached her Guardian Angel, 
With wings as white as snow, 
And in his arms enfolds her, 
To heal her love and woe. 


With sweet and gentle accents, 
“Poor, dear soul,” said the sprite, 
“Come with me, come I'll bear thee 





by a perfect army of fierce, voracious animals, with 
their sharp teeth, and glaring eyes, snuffing the air, and 
closing round us. They looked as if they would have 
made but a mouthful of the poor little girl, round whom 
they circled, growling ominously, and coming nearer 
every instant ; and they were scarce less formidable to 
mysel!, when I took the bread from her, and began to 
feel that our position was really far from safe ; for I 
dreaded that, if I threw it away, it would be but a 














|} aged other parties in this country to engage in the busi- 
jness. Forseeing this, the above mentioned ecompany— 
|which was succeeded by the Am. Pin Company—at 
| once reduced their prices 20 per cent., and have since re- 
| duced them 10 per cent. more. Of all the pin compa- 
| nies which have been established or attempted in the 
| United States, only three are known to exist at pres- 
lent, viz., the Am. Pin Company, (which has works both 
lat Poughkeepsie and at Waterbury, Conn.,) the Howe 
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THE HARBINGER. 


| 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1848. | 


lutionists, as that word is commonly understood; we 
wage no war against established institutions; we de- 
sire no sudden nor violent overturn of the recognized re- 





lations of mankind. 


What we mean will perhaps be rendered more plain 
Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are contempt for 4 : = : ‘ : 
others’ rights fraud, oppression, a gambling spirit in trade, | by a brief analysis of the various elements of Society. | 
reck ess adventure, and commercial convulsions, ali tending to) [hey are of two classes: First, the legal and Ordained | 
impoverish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. | , 
‘ elements, which are 


ief is to come. and can only come from the new application 
Ist, The civil element, represented by our munici- 








of Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universal love, | 
to social institutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. =) . r : 
Wittiasm Evcery Cuaxnixe. , pal authorities of various sorts, in the township, the | 

county and the state. 
2nd, The political element, represented by our po- | 


litical parties, and relating to the many questions of po- 


—— ——— 


GS” We shall be greatly indebted to any of our sub-' 
scribers who do not preserve a file of the Harbinger if they 


litical right and expediency which are at issue between 
will send us their copies of the last number, (No. 15,) our | 


them ; and 


edition of that number being unexpectedly exhausted. | 3d, The religious element, represented by the | 
Churches. 


Now, these we say are the regularly-ordained ele- 





The Observer Again. 
The Observer ,which keeps up a heavy bombard- | ments of the existing order, which we as a school do | 
ment of the Roman Catholics, —its fellow Christians,— | not propose to disturb ; but as individuals, as citizens, 
occasionally relieves the roar of its artillery, with the | and as men, we will criticise them freely, and choose | 
rattle of grape-shot and cannister against the infidel) between them, according to our individual lkes and | 
Fourierites. But the chief warrior of that concern, | dislikes. Some of us, already, are whigs, and some 
though regularly educated at one of the West-Points | democrats; some are Roman Catholics, others Uni- | 
of the Church Militant,—a Theological Seminary—is | tarians, and others again, the disciples of Swedenborg. | 
avery unskillful gunner. He not only shoots wide of | Yet asabody of Men,—-a class of Reformers,—hav- 
the mark, but when his shells do strike, they simply ex- | ing distinct aims and objects to accomplish, we have | 
plode, amid a horrible smell and noise, but without! nothing to do with the questions and controversies in- | 
further injury. volved in these civil, political and religious systems. 


’ ‘ | 
The cause of his failure, in the latter respect, is his 


But there is, Seconp.y, a free and unestablished ele- 


He persists in loading his mor-| ment of society, which is not regulated by any political 


| 


peculiar turn of mind. 
tars and paixhans—we continue our mertial figures 
because they seem suited to the warlike temper of the | the contrary, is completely guarantied by the Law. 
We mean, the Industrial Element, which embraces 


or religious prescription, but the freedom of which, on 


Observer—not with the good round shot of argument, 


but with a weak compound of filth and sawdust. several forms of human activity, as (1) Agriculture, or 


Look for instance, at the kind of material he discharges | the cultivationof the soil ; (2) Vanufactures, or the 
! 


against us, in his last week's attack! transformation and refinement of products; (3) Com- 
(4) 


tic Service, or the labors of the household; (5) The 


“é Hypocrisy a 


“ foulness,” “infidelity,” “licentiousness,” “ seduction,” | merce, or the exchange of commodities ; Domes- 
adultery,” &c. &e., are the combustibles with which 
tne Observer's uns are primed and loaded. But we 
humbly submit to its redoubtable General, that such | 


missiles fall wide of their aim. 


study and application of the Fine Arts; (6) the study 
and application of the Sciences. All these are abso- 
Even if they should 


drop upon us, by any mischance, they would only 


lutely free, and in proposing reform in regard to the 
methods in which they are conducted, we violate no} 
spatter us with a little dirt, without doing essen- | 
tial damage. 


on us, as Gen. Scott would have had upon Mexico by 


principle of morals, no institution of government, and 
They will have about as much effect up- | no article of religious faith. We believe that by the 
reorganization of this element of Society we can ac- 
battering the defences with soft mud, dug from the complish immense good. 
kennels. ‘The walls might have looked black for a imperative wish of the Times. We place it before all | 
time, yet the inhabitants would sit secure and laugh. other reforms, because we believe that it transcends | 
Bat, the Observer threatens more of the same kind | 
Well, let it come! as old Fuller, the Well, it is for the reforms we urge in this sphere 
Church historian says, “ it is pleasant to hear disarmed alone, that we hold ourselves responsible as a School. | 
malice threaten, when it cannot strike.” Itis pleasant! For the speculations of our individual friends we have 
We will| 
to assail our rea! position, afraid to make an onset up-| maintain their right to discuss freely all subjects, within | 
on our impregnable citadels, are compelled to resort to | the Law, although dissenting from the conclusions at 


It seems to us the great, the | 


all othersin its importance, 
of assault. 


to know that our enemics, conscious of their inability | a respect, bu not always a recognition. 


vague skirmishes against imaginary outposts, and mere | which they arrive. Whether it be religion, war, poli- | 


men of straw. We challenge them to a contest on the | tics, anti-slavery, temperance, or national reform, we 
merits of the real question. 
and equal controversy. 


We dare them to a fair! hold ourselves at liberty to express what may seem to 


encounter? Why hesitate to achieve a victory which | expressed, we do notconfound ourselves with any body | 
ree een’ er,) was no other than the Abbe Constant, who had 
been condemned for incendiary doctrines. The blow 
I was constrained to qut Evreux. 

«* At this period, my death was announced in the re- 
igious journals. Well, the Abbe Constant is dead. 
| Think no more of him. You have before you, gentle- 
men, Constant, an artist,a man of letters, a man of the 
people, poor, and a friend of the poor. 

“«Thave published two volumes since the appearance 
of the Bible for the People. These books attest senti- 
ments of piety ; they attest the respect which I would 
ever cherish for religions things. I submitted these 
works to the ecclesiastical authorities. The decision 
was, that they are neither orthodox nor heretical, but 
extravagant.’ 

“The prisoner tried to exculpate the work whic 
had occasioned his trial. He had wished, he said, to 
compose a pamphlet. His aim was to draw the at- 
tention of the Mch to the miseries of the poor, by the 
bitterness of his reproaches, by the violence of his hy- 
perboles, in the style of satirists and pamphleteers. 
He admitted that he entertains the doctrines and the 
hopes of the Phalansterians, or Fourierists. ‘ These 
are dreams,’ he remarked, ‘ and follies in the estima- 
tion of a vast numberof persons. In my opinion, they 
are based upon reason.’ 

“M. Constant read in Court a letter addressed to 
him, relative to one of his religious works, La Fete 
Dieu, by Silvio Pellico, the celebrated author of ‘ My 
| Prisons.’ I will translate this letter, as it is short, and 
| nothing is without a certain interest, from the pen of 
this writer, whose affecting recital of his imprisonment 
| 


| of men who may be exclusively devoted to particular 


| 
| 


We offered the Observer a fair debate of the whole | aspects of these questions ; nor do we mean that they 


subject of Association, or any branch of it, on the | shall ever usurp our columns or our meditations, to the | WS terrible. 
equitable condition that each paper should publish the | exclusion of our single and great aim—the Orcawiza- | ' 


articles of the other in full. But it refuses to meet this | rrox or LABOR. 


honorable tender, as we supposed it would. It has no | 
| 


That such an organization however would have 
Its objects are | some influence upon questions of politics, morals and 
better promoted by wholesale misrepresentation and | religion, we have no doubt; we, therefore reserve 
vulgar appeals to prejudice. 


desire to engage in a fair discussion. 


It prefers an easy to an that portion of the subject for future remark. 
honest course, or else it would discuss our propositions, 


in a fair and manly way, without roving off to malig- | 


} 


t imputation and disingenuous inferences. tie Bs a 
nan I : | We find inthe Christian Reflector of last week some 

We shall make no reply to the gecent articles of the| . j . “ 
interesting notices of a French reformer, who, we pre- 


Jbserver , because we will not stoop so low as to recog- | : 3 i 
oO _ E ; p &-| sume, is the same person with the author of “ The Last 
nize its foul aspersions for one moment. But as . 
; : Incarnation,” recently translated by Mr. Suaw. The 
Observer is read by many who know nothing of us, we 5 aie ; 
; ee S a it _ whole account is a striking commentary on the social 
should like an opportunity of enlightening their minds. a - s 
| condition of the French metropolis, and enables us to 


They would discover, then, that the criticisms of their | : ; ate we? 
; ; | appreciate, with some degree of justice, the peculiar in- 
organ are the most unfounded calumnies, destitute 


' | fluences which have operated in the formation of Con- 
alike of candor and truth. ‘They would learn, at least . 


2 : Se, stant’s original and disinierested character. 
the true position of Associationists, in regard to the re- 


7 Sg ; The writer says: 
ligious and political movements of the day. . 
° « Last January, as I was passing along the boulevard 


For the sake of such, we will again repeat what our! gy Temple—which the people call by the significant 
objects are. title of the ‘boulevard of crime,—I observed on the 


; 
Associationists, then, are distinguished from other, Walls, and over the book-stalls, and a few book-stores, 
several placards, with this notice in large letters: 





Alphonse Constant, 


as the 


reformers by three things: Ist, The Exp which they | 
propose to accomplish; 2nd, the Means, by which | 
they hope to accomplish it ; @hd 3d, the Princiries on 


Le Pevere A Fam, La France a reve! 
: ee 
which their End and Means are both founded. 


Paroles de Lamartine, 


The People Starve, F'rance trembles with Fear ! 
The End is the elevation of human Society to a! Words of Lamartine. 
state in which perfect Order shall be combined with! 
perfect Liberty. ‘The Means by which they hope to, 


accomplish this is Association, or the Organization | 


** At the moment, I was accidentally prevented from 
inquiring into this revolutionary use of the poet’s words, 
but I conjectured that perhaps the placards simply an- 


of Industry in the Township ; and the Principles, which | 
lead them to the conviction that their Means will re- 
sult in this End, are Faith in God, that he has institu- 
ted a divine Social Code,at one with the soul of Man 
and universal Nature ; and Faith in Man, that he is 
able to discover this code, in all its applications. 


fearful evils which afflict the poor, during a rigorous 
winter. For I knew how warmly this ardent friend of 
the French republican party sympathizes, both as poet 
andas legislator, with the suffering people. On the 
eighth of February, however, the whole affair was ex- 
plained by the trial,at the Court of Assizes, of Alphon- 
se Constant under two indictments: Ist, exciting hate 
and contempt against the government; and 2d, excit- 
ing hate between the different classes of society, by the 
publication of a pamphlet, entitled, The Voice of Fam- 
ine, and bearing the motto which I had seen placarded 
on the boulevard. The publisher of the work was al- 
so prosecuted for having advertised, without permission, 
a political treatise. Constant had before been con- 
demned by the same court, for publishinga book called 
The Bible of the People. Although he is neither a 


One would suppose that nobody could object to the | 
End we have in view; and yet there are those who 
hold that this Earth is under the curse of God, and | 
that all attempts to improve it must be fruitless. We! 
shall not reason with such, but leave them to time and) 
the physicians. 

Nor are the Means we propose any less elevated and 


rational, though so many, either willfully or unwillfully, 
misrepresent their nature and tendency. 


Luther nor a Mirabeau, he is evidently sincere in his 
euthusiasm for reforms in church, state, and society. 
Perhaps a brief account of his trial may not be unin- 
teresting, as illustrating the influence of the system un- 
der which he has been educated, upon one who is nei- 
: ther strong enough to escape entirely from them, nor 
We are not revo- | yet ta’ue enough to forbear struggling against them. 


They refer | 
simply to the Organization of Labor, and to nothing | 
less normore. We do not propose a new Church; we | 
have no political party to sustain; we are not in any | 


sense, a new sect or a new faction. 








| deaconship, and the deaconship. 


; myself incapable of accepting it. 


| the ecclesiastic, who directed my conscience. 


If they can prove the railing | us tobe good and wise, in respect to them, at the | 
accusations which they bring, why shrink from anopen | time; but we do not commit our friends to the views | . 
| 


nounced some work of Lamartine, appropriate to the | 


THE HARBINGER. 









Such a spirit as his pines for the free air of truth, but 
like Sterne’s poor starling at the Bastile, it can only 
wound its wings against the cage, and echo the wail 
of its fellow-prisoners, ‘I can’t get out! LIcan’t get 
out!’ 

«“ The Advoeate-General Bresson, sustained the pros- 
ecution on the part ofthe government In detailing the 
circumstances of the case, he stated that Constant, ai- 
ter having left the prison to which he had been con- 
demned for promulgating the most subversive doctrines, 
enjoyed the patronage of a bishop, became reconciled 
to the church, and was put in the way of honorably | 
gaining his livelioood ; but that he soon returned to the | 
world, and, resuming his pen, wrote a new work, which 
isa chaotic mass of insensate theories, and rancorous 
invectives. 

“ M. Constant conducted his own defence. 

“¢Gentlemen, said he, ‘I have belonged to the 
church, but I have never been ordained a priest, I have 
never said mass, nor heard confessions. I was invest- 











ed with the character of a deacon, and as such I have 


ascended the pulpit, by Episcopal permission. I have 


| been represented as having twice apostacised, and [| 


must therefore enter into some personal details which 
are painful tome, but which [ cannot avoid. 

«“T was the son of a workinan, who could leave me 
no other resource than manuallabor. [entered a sem- 
inary,and I can honestly say, that none there were 
more sincere than myself, however much more regular 
and virtuous they may have been. 
But atthe Seminary, 
one lives out of the world, one knows not to what ex- 
cess those affections of the heart may lead, which are 
forbidden by the Catholic church to its ministers. 1] 
would speak of celibacy only with respect, but I believe 


sion, pure from all siain of the senses. 
I told 
him all,and inquired if, with such sentiments, I could 
become a priest. He answered that I could not, and 
that, were I even on the sieps of the altar, I ought to 


draw back from the priesthood, the moment my heart | 


was not free from afiections foreign to my duties. | 
followed the voice of my conscience—T left the Semi- 
nary. (Here the prisoner wept, and his voice was bro- 
ken and indistinct.) And my poor mother, unable to 


| survive the terrible blow——’ 


“Atthis point, the speaker 
sobs, and fell, as if fainting, upon the bench. After a 
few minutes repose, he continued : 

«* Upon leaving the Seminary, I suffered from hun- 
eer, | became familiar withmisery. Then | began to 
doubt the faith of my childhood ; | was tempted to be- 
lieve no longerin God. But more profound investiga- 
tion brought me, not indeed to religion such as 1 had 
believed it to be, but to religious principles, to ideas of 
retorm, which I wished to submit to church authority. 
It was at this period that I wrote The Bible for the Peo- 
ple,a book written with strict conscientiousness, but 
containing, 1 confess, some dangerous exaggerations. 
It has been said, thatafter my condemnation, I was pa- 
tronized by a bishop. The truth of the matteris this: 


. ‘ . . | 
“«Tu the prison of St. Pelagie, the chaplain took an | 


interest in me, and procured employment for me, (for 
I ama painter,) in the church of Choisy. . I went af- 
terward to Evreux, where I was well received by the 
bishop of Evreux, who could not have regarded me as 
infected with immorality, inasmuch as he intrusted me 


with missionary functions, in the surrounding country. 


I went about, staff in hand, preaching to men that 
which has ever been in my heart: Charity and Broth- 
erhood. i 
be elevated to priesthood. I should have retused, for I 
felt well persuaded that I could be nothing in the 
church. 

“« A journal of Evreux, to excite scandal, informed 
its readers that the Abbe Bancourt, (this was the name 


which I was authorized to bear, the name of my moth- | 


excited so much sympathy, a few years ago, in the 
United States. Silvio Pellico, by the way, now be- 
longs to a monastery near Rome : 

“* Sir—Your book is fine and good; I have read 
| it, as we say con amore, (with love ;) and it must have 
| been con amore that you wrote such holy pages! God 
will bless you, will supply you with grace to serve him 
| constantly con amore,to honor the great ministry to 
which he has called you, to edify souls, to draw them 
| to the feet of Jesusand Mary. Oh! how admirable 
| are intellectual gifts, when one rejects pride, when he 
desires to be humble and simple! It is then only that 
| he isin the truth. He prays and he obtains. The 
Count de Branges does you justice, he loves and es- 
teems you. Oh, let us all be saints! I commend my- 
self to your prayers. Do not forget in them the poor 
sinner who pays homage to your virtue and your tal- 
ent. Sursum eorda. Sirvio PEtutico.’ 

“The jury, after an hour of deliberation, found the 
prisoner guilty, under only one of the indictments pre- 
ferred agninst him,—that of exciting hate among the 
different classes of society.” ALcuIN. 








How ruey po 1r.—'The Democratie Pacifique tells a 
story of one M. Frank, a Professor of Moral Philoso- 
| phy, at the Sorbonne, who announced a course of lec- 
tures against Socialism. In his first lecture, he uttered 
a furious philippic on Fourier and his school. But as 
some of his assertions were questioned by the audience, 


| he thought it prudent to fortify himself for his next as- 





I received the sub- | 


I conceived a pas- | 
1 told this to} 


interrupted himself by | 


The bishop thought that some day I might | 





sault by a perusal of Fourier’s books. Accordingly he 
went to a library the evening previous to his seconq 
delivery to borrow them. ‘Which will you hayey» 
asked the polite Librarian. “Oh! any of them,” stam. 
mered the applicant. “But what are the names of 
them ?” repeated the Librarian, when the blushing Pro. 
fessor was compelled to confess that he did’nt know 
their titles! ‘The story reminds us of many similar cages 
in this country, of persons who have make public on. 
slaughts on Association, without ever knowing the A, 
B.C. of the science. 
—_—— 


Things in Iowa. 


A correspondent from Iowa writes us as follows, 
The spirit of the age, which is calling loudly for a bet. 
ter order of society, it seems is busy at the far Weg, 
as wellasin the great centres of civilization at the 
East. 


“ The state of the market at this time is, to us farmers 
| horrible. If you will look at market tables in the St. 
| Louis papers, you will obtain some idea of it. Wit 
us it isworse. Wheat, (winter) 40 or 50 cents. Pork 
(fresh) $1.50 to $2,25 (according to size) per hun. 
dred. Beef, on foot, $1,00 per hundred. Weare in 
one of the periodical pressures to. which this vicious 
| system of commerce is subject. 

“In several of the northern counties exists an organ. 
| ization among the farmers, through which means they 
| store their wheat at Dubuque, in a_ building engaged 
expressly for the purpose. In the spring one of thei 
number, selected by themselves, will ship it to the beg, 
market and sell it for cash and return the proceeds to 
the members, according to the amount and value of 
| their wheat. This will do fora‘ sign of the times’ 
| out west of the Mississippi. 

|} ‘*In three years, a railroad will be completed from 
| New York and Boston to this river, via Buffalo, Chica. 
goand Galena. Between the two last named places 
| it will be commenced in the Spring. 

|} ‘ Bat I will not trouble you further. I will just say 
| that though I like the old form of the “ Harbinger” bet. 
| ter, it isnow relished by my neighbors, who would not 
| readit in itsabstract shape. The change is certainly 
for the better so far as we look at its usefulness.” 





| 
! 
! 
i 
-enneeneeeipe 
Professor Nichol. 
| This distinguished lecturer is about to repeat his 


| course on Astronomy at the Chapel of the Univer. 


sity, in compliance with a request from a large 
We re- 


He is one of the 


j 


number of our most respectable citizens. 


joice that he is not yet to leave us. 


most accomplished and at the same time most liberal 
| 


scientific men of the day. His discourses on Astrono- 


my are truly eloquent, and while they show on his part 
a perfect familiarity with the facts of science, they a 
the same time exhibit a mind that is not afraid of bold 
and honest generalization. Let us say too, in this 

connection, that Professor Nichol’s various works on 
_ Astronomy are written with rare power and beauty, and 
are well worth the attention of those who could carry 
out into higher spheres, the instructions of his lec- 
tures. 


LL —— 
i 
| 


Death of Mr. Cole, 

| A great many hearts in this city were made sad on 
Saturday evening last, by the report that Thomas Cole 
was dead. 


The particulars of his decease have not yet 

| been made known ; he was apparently in good healt 

| not a week since ; and the melancholy tidings fall up- 
on all with the suddenness of surprise. 


| Mr. Cole stood first among the landscape paintersof 
| this country, and has left behind him more pictures of 
ja high order of merit than any other of our artists, with 
the single exception perhaps, of Mr. Allston. His ear- 
| lier sketches attracted general attention towards him, 
| by the vigor with which they were both conceived and 
| executed. 


There was a treedom and splendor in their 
coloring, combined with fine poetic taste, which gave 
promise of an excellent maturity. Nor did he “ unbe- + 
From year to yeat 
| he grew in the mastery of his art, and in public reputa- 
tion. Several years spent in Italy enriched and refined 
| his mind, without subduing his freshness and originality. 
His contemplation of the great Masters in that Pan- 
dise of Painting, stimulated, but never, as too often 
| happens, fettered his genius. He brought back with 
| him the same love of his native skies that he had car- 
ried out; (we say native, for though Mr. Cole was 
| born in England, he came to this country so early thtt 
he was essentially an American,—as his pictures abund- 
antly show.) He was always true to the influences 
| under which he was educated. 
The works that have given Mr. Cole his widest 
fame are the Allegorical Pictures exhibited in sever! 
| of the cites, and in which the artist attempted to connect 
| certain moral views of life with the stricter purposes af 
| Art. They comprise the “ Past and Present,” th 
“ Course of Empire,” the “ Voyage of Life,’ and at 
other, we suppose yet unfinished, to be called “Th 
| World and the Cross.” We do not regard these #& 
tempts to blend things so essentially distinct as mort! 
opinion and descriptive art, as in perfect accordant? 
with the better principles of esthetic philosophy, yet¥ 
must say that the power, brilliance and variety of Mr. 





seem the promise of his spring.” 














| Cole’s imagination conjoined to his exquisite delicacy ® 
| taste and lofty feeling, managed to impart a vivid re 
| ity to what in other hands is apt to be a spurious co 
| trivance. Art, like Religion or Science, is its own &™ 
and the disposition to set it upasa school-teachet or 

preacher of morals, or auxiliary member of the Society 

for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, commonly ™ 


leads the Artist into a sacrifice of both; as lig 
mue 


els, for instance, are very poor romances and 
But Mr. Cole saved himself in p*™ 
his design by' , 
him, 
oler- 


phy 


worse sermons. 
| from the compromise involved in 
fact that the Artistic element was predominant in 
so that each separate picture of his Serials was 2 * 
able landscape at least, irrespective of any philo® 
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, THE HARBINGER 
of life they were meant to Ulustrate. How much better! two bluff hunt ith ? — —— — : 
d Idh b i h . . ers, with a dcer slun | itn ee ee 
they would have been without the philosophy, this is borne on thei g on a pole, and} He commenced hi ; ce tei dame" OM j 
S na ey phy, not ee ir shoulders. Une waves his cap to the d his classes a year ago last fall, with} Greek Treatise on Musi niledem 
‘ the tim y- ; ar o stands by the hut door, and holds up her in about cighty pupils, and has now upwards of two hun- | we have th : Music, by P us; and here 
Le 5 ant to greet his re . F r . ; r ve the truth repre i idde : 
of Asa man, Mr. Cole was universally esteemed. His! son with the do . “Th In advance hurries the eldest dred. One class being devoted to children, of twelve | the fables of O reeeend nie SR Pinnee Weyer i 
tiring habits, the perfect absenc . : g. ere is a rustic bridge, the stumps | °F fourteen years, to whi : . ' rpheus and Amphion. ' 
. reti ; sence of pretension, ex- of a clearing, two or three prostrate birct baal ps sienaetdd which are given vocalizers and dif- This latter was & vkilf ; 
: tensive reading, noble sentiments, and fine religious all the objects incident to such a scene ; while s, and | ferent exercises suitable to their young voices. Anoth-| employed by th #& skilful harper, who was frequently 
sensibilities endeared him to all who knew him. There eee evergreen firs, maples, oaks etal eaten” eran evening clase—to gentlemen. His ladies clase “a y a e Theban workmen to play to them 
es “ 3 3 ; . their foliage ki . , , 3-—— 4 ; - 5 . ile engaged in thei e ; 
a was a feminine beauty in his character which made him smal cea many with all the splendid dyes of an has been subdivided into three or four parts, each in a| ded ak r f ir labor, and for which they rewar- 
. as loveable in his deportment as he was admirable for the misty hill ae a o4 eee serenely arching different stage of advancement, and nenien at difer-| fal oud ce of the proceeds of that labor. So power- 
s ; : : seh -tops, spreads the clear blu ‘Ln 2 , iffer- | ful and pleasing was i : 
pis talents. A quiet but genial enthusiasm pervaded with gold. It is altogether a ek rier mottled | ent hours. The improvement in learning this way—in | and i biy his music, that they went lightly 
his talk, and he was utterly free from those petty jealous a illustration of American life and meee au-| classes, is as rapid as it is wonderful ; and this i a nae "rn ly through their work, and time passed | 
‘ s-|  « : a . ’ sis getting | without tedium, and lal i ; 
shich so frequently ma a th bee eee of the most hi 4 . to be more fe . a) , abor without fati 
ies W iy _ mar the intercourse of the irri-| ist is an oval edie ke tae ada of this art- ee felt and appreciated by the pupils them- | walls and towns were speedil ised en m ” 
table race. is studio and his home, beautifully situ- | Centre--an sieadeeans ok ight rac ae from the | §¢!VeS; and by their friends. comhnada = peedily raised. This, by a 
ahi . ; , . ; ° yhich proves entire > aci ‘ > c as at : 
vs, ate within the evening shadows of the Catskills Sewn ful in his hands. ‘The tone a bie af fely succese- The science of music that Germans and Itali | MASATS Ap Tae Cent pene pie ' 
. ielightfl sSeoel ‘al Wdecd te oll Wha eere aati | Claude-like. ‘The foliage is ee - quite | sientlas Seats dhake Villbictheah: Goma welds : ians are| harp ; and poetry seized on and embellished it, and 
O | Gales ‘ age Is al, and in the! 4; ’ with them with, mythol i it wi } 
“s worth. ; ; : | painter’s best sty et ts . , ythology incorporated it with he ous 
. genius oF I , It was, however, when ranging the, the highest anes “ whole effect is poetical in their A BC's, thathas been so sadly neglected in this | ee , po r fabulous system. 
; ; gues . lis ge i we 3 ; ; nus is on dieu ; 
e epurs and cones 0 those noble and profound mountains | known verses of Mrs ee re the well. | country, is taught by Mr. Dorigo in a simple, compre rpheus is the same. By his skill in music he drew j 
v ch him for a companion, that you most deeply felt he im he Widen” Gos pro The awe hensive and effective manner. His senior class of ladies | stones and trees after him ; that is he presided over the i 
: eee | pi " oe i canvass the ; (rl eel io okill i 
: loveliness and grandeur of his spirit. The days pat ge described in the two following stanzas, ina an can already read the most difficult music at sight, bei | workmen and encouraged them by his skiil in music ; 
» / . v=” | Mer the , a be ' eas Ah SD AGES | oi . sight, bein ; : ; ; 
ith passed could never be forgotten. Thence Cole drew) Beet — have charmed the delicate taste of the | also familiarly acquainted with all the aha nt 4 Orpheus and Amphion, by their music, moved the { 
; nat é : r , poetess: : ‘nts ana : . os 
vk his rarest inspirations, and now that he is gone we ean) —« gj] | first rules of the science of music ; and are now stud | workmen to diligence and activity, and lessened and ; 
+1 PL eos | Sile F ‘ . ayv- wel . 2 * 
un- only think of his spirit as hovering over the scenes in| eee sat an Indian Chief, ing harmony—thorough-bass ; besides voealize cs alleviated their toil. See Philodemus, column vite 
in which he loved to dwell. His eyes, that otigh? ee a pw vag “k concerted pieces that are used by the emi ‘ ; fe te 
yes, the g } reem, were dar wit! * ie -_ e eminent professors 
ous ‘ ti P ; And his arms ‘iar teaaheaed ith grief, | of Franc -_ The . 
j In this connection the following extract from Mr. | dchtie Gen heeded etee! fey "7 ae Italy. r M commentator appears to be of the opinion that 
: ‘oekerman’s sae Osh, cast ; ae + . . g beneath ther 1¢ style whi fot , | ski nusici: 7 : . : 
om Tuckerman’s Artist Life, will be found interesting: | Which sanctified the gorgeous waste ae | pr 1 e which Mr. Dorigo imparts is exceedingly pees ‘ai, Whi of the Levites exercised their art 
ey EP af ade = sas ° . ire and beautiful. S is pri . © | among the w nw ; ‘ 
} ’ w native localities are more endeared to the lov- | e A spa cross above its greensward rose | flect credit u pend eps api ne tegen aed | f the} ae ee ermal te ania ena 
ig ’ cenery where beauty . eas , » cedars : : yr ‘ li | OF tne 8 > : » s—Is j 
reir ; “t. pale ° ae and grandeur are happily | or techni ana the pines that there aa pon any stage, for the delicacy and neatness yg e of the Lord ; and then asks—Is it not the 
“ ( i ad, i e atski Satna re ; a a ‘ ANC ope it <truecle . . : +s -F¢ 5 
best Me deed, from the lofty oar ne rhe view, in- | And lifted bay, og — ers with his woes, r execution, truth and purity of their intonation, | power of grace and harmony of the gospel that punfies 
it enervated ihinens rephtt ‘a eal Saat whither | Nowall was hushed, and selelemasieier ak and for the freedom and expressiveness of their style the souls of men, prepares them in the building of the 
, : : - air in summer, has bee -eme ‘ith a rie a Nee pgie dor snone i i 5 . : “| New : 7 
of too extensive for definite fonenaian a = deemed With a rich sadness on th’ attesting stone.” M. Dorigo has been instructing in private in this city New Jerusalem? adding the lines of an eminent 
, ce ; ssion. , s impos- | : e > : . . ot: 
1e8 ciple to look abroad on a clear day, from that ae ‘| ye xt" acqueduct breathes the very lonelines | for the past sixteen years. poet:— 
' observatory of nature os ae > ee ee Ss, and suvlime desolati os 2 “BS | Mr. D. i st? . ’ ol 
‘ain ee tidion aie , bate thrill of delight. The! few barren fields ar ry €, the € ampagna. It is nota yin addition to his classes, has lately organ- The living stones shali dance, shall rise, 
ica- eve can reach, and me at a oe as far asthe | behold, but the ak ay 1e3 of decaying brick that we | ized an evening weekly amateur meeting, for the pur And form a city in the skies,— 
ye c% ach, and countless meadows, croves and vil-| «'T’ ae silent arena of a vanishe , | se sas : ; : ' Tie N : : 
aces iages, are spread out like a vast chart aaa | vil-| « There are certainly fewer good ee os pose of practising operatic music, composed of about The Now Jeressiom, 
cea = von art, rently sig- | a inh gil Paik Teretinte } BOOG landscape pic ures,” | ni > —_ ‘ 
“ nitie ant of natural productiveness and human well be ha a of Cole’s letters, “in proportion to ‘Beis lies ninety members, made up, with the exception of some 
: ng “leecy clonds P mnntt . “= er, the y is in ” ’ ie relive y hie : . 7 . 
bet -s. w a z i sacs , of mottled gold or saffron, pass| er vied yeh aw i al.” Tn landseape there is a great- ten or twelve of his own immediate pupils, which bids 
- beiow the spectato . . 5 a “ty 0 “cts x 1S. f ? i i ‘ 
not upon ravine a“ d hill. = cast their moving shadows! tate a A ae =, ™ xture s, and phenomena to imi- | fair to bring out some voices of rare merit, and also to pi tet yong» 
= X : an “Site » - ° ; S as express <o* . . 7 aie 
tinly gracefully a 1 hi ide. A pure and cordial air plays | sure, but of s oe ee of passion, to be | do much toward establishing a correc . Letter from Providence. 
gracefully around him, and near by are the fine cas- sti . but of sentiment—whether it be tranquil or spirit- | + r rrect taste for music 
cades of the Kaaterskill, a mountain stream fed by ia stirring ; its seasons, sunrise, sunset storm heueen. See aT. [he music so far selected and sung are Provinence, Feb. 14, 1848 
diminutive lakes hiche . . a ) fo| various kinds of trees shh 3 E z oe aim, choruses, solos soncerte : ‘ : 
ds siver, dad Adee tele the Jane: Nestled near| skies. And eben herbage, waters, mountains, los, and concerted pieces from the finest Messrs. Epvirors:--I feel moved to say a few words 
qt) l ee ac t welve @ eon se : Ss. fut iif scen 3 . - as, af s a . ' ® 7 ‘ oras 
sint'of view, is ; e miles fre m this favorite! yades the w vate ie cene is chosen, one spirit per- | oper among which are the Ernani and Macbeth -| respecting your notice “NT 
pol view, is the town of Catskill, the vicini ic whole—light and darkness tremble i | Verdi, Bellini’s N : a g your notice of the “ Nineteenth Century.” 
, his which — Lente als } a uM pa iecinity ot atmosphere and e all . ow sae the | eo Norma—the -% asta Diva ‘te and “ Al ' I of course } l ¢.0 6 ; . 
; i . the residence of Cole. We can} epoke the pc ach change transmutes.” There | bello a me rit > weil er a urse, should not presume to criticise your judg- 
ang a ar 7 t § » the ¢ ¢ 7 . i i a w . ala + . : 4 * 
“— a a ; puleie a home in the country for a ra at = poet, and and his canvass gives the same mesta,” wi ; sae with chorus, Rossini’ “ Non piu) ment in regard to the literary ability displayed in any 
andseape painter. The variety of mountain, = ; eamy impression, the same pensive . mesta,” with chorus, &c., &c. Tl i | path canes 7. ae , 
arge Mian Gall dy ne variety © mountain, stream,| that the be ; ’ Si pensive or bright mood, | - : ” ‘ lese meetings prom- publication, however I micht differ fi . ve sit 
oliage and sky ever offere tn steaks ream, | t 1e best verse inspir aa Pia >| ise t : 1 fs a ? ? night difier from you in opinion, 
> Tee exhaustless materials for any a . ‘=ead turnish | the Arcadian fertility’ Fil ve well the vivid green, t be both agreeable and instructive. The iedidid | but it appears to me that you have inadvertent! ; failed 
a, cea a rstudy ; and he is doubtless in-| s wag bait lity of the vale, contrasts wiih the erminates with a pleas ‘ i - aes 78 ; : Fae 
r the debted in no small measure for his acknowledged Adel shadowy mist around the base of Etna! The oe | earesrtela I vensnnt and social change from the | do justice to the design of this Quarterly After 
beral ity to ayer. to these familiar omnaneiailihe In a eee tina floating vapors, and light a ie Pree itching strains of the Italian school to the less; Praising the spirit which characterizes it, you oa At 
course of these papers we have | a ive clumps and broad leay . g ip the | scientific compositions f chi ’ : ate : i 2s it, say—“! 
‘On0d- ale . have had occasion to note! fre ern ves of the aloe, to an Ede sitions of china! the sound of the the same time, howeve . 
that vicissitude s : iote | freshness. W sain contin al eM jeader’s b time, however, we do not find here the 
part Vue saine er to tae = early career of artists. | ae ee sigh to be in that lettiga leader’s baton being lost in the “ variations” of the of a nobler growth, the coustructi | ; Ys the 
tat i ee re of Cole. He was } |. ortless vehicle that it is) now windi on the |. Spoon-exercise ;” while . ‘ ’ structive clement of which 
yt America while a child, as was the case So eae mountain. One thio light stream of wens gg a a . exercise ;” while the high screams of the pri- | the universal temple of redeemed Humanity is to be 
ain ae § as “s . : eee s 2 is slowly | ms ive : ; y 
‘sala by English, parents who sought to revive thei evlie,| wreathing upward’ from the cone, and al s slowly | 1a donnas give place to the ice creams of Mrs. Pa formed. It is incumbent,” i le i 
\  actnpte SppsciangadliA ive their crushed| sides how beautifal are tt , and about its dark | kinson or Mrs. Wood Mrs. eI ed. mmbent,” &e«. The Editor offers its 
this “ His father establi ae | mountain more fai hfull ie snow-drifts. Never was a ' ee | columns for the free expression (in a proper spirit) of 
+ * ae lished a paper-hanging manufactory | ? aithfully portrayed. It comes back to Signor Dorigo is just the man to foste ] any thougl i it i om 
S$ on in Ohio, and it was by desisnine. and combining the us like a wondrous dream. ‘The whole is conceived | ##'9 giant gr e ch thin taf oster and mature y thought, provided that it is accompanied with tal- 
yigments | is es A ee : : g the! in exact! > as , , sc ceived | ant growth this Infant conservatory : ent. ae: . eal : 
and aR Pp establishment, that the son learned the| lured b or mood to which an imaginative mind is! sort of musical Napoleon, bei ty. He isa Now, if this periodical does not, in a reasonable 
Parry con “ of his art. He also had his dey-dreams in| y the unequal scene. et te Napoleon, being possessed of great en- | degree, “become imbued wish the principles sowie 
P magnificent woc hat ski 1 ~ ’ ; ergy an CIS is indefati ote + : * . 
lec- he dallied rect ae ith 1 skirted the Ohio ; he read,| ea Pe t decision, and is indefatigable in his untiring | S0cial science,” whose fault is it ? If Mr. Burr should 
, somewhat with music ii his y 7 ; constancy ¢ atie . inati ; . : ‘ 
awakened, and this ata hone his young spirit | Error Corrected. per Fea : uti nt determination to impart know- | refuse to publish an article, such as cither of the Editors 
, ; Sorat » acting upon a sensitiv y . | leage. e is the s« si : . : ; es 
a. eat feas rendered him so keenly alive to cumnees ‘ - ‘ sii requested to state that the publication of) in andfor musi hes ier and seems alive only | °f the Harbinger, or some other one of the many tal- 
sion, that he a ae s- | “Sketches on i . i Sic. e has a kee . e . ‘on J : 
eee -deninne he could hear his heart beat in| ee s of Character” in the Univere@lum, to which} the fatare good of his insti n, unwavering eye to | ented friends of Association, might offer tohim, then I 
€ c le 2ithe Sad . at — ° . , u : , 
aa a te me wet r distinguished nor talent- | po ion was made in a recent number of the Harbinger, ; making g of his institution, the mere money- | would say that he was justly exposed to open and se 
a ostsah bainter Game to the chacere} (h'°- ; ger, | resent weighi : ath hi ; 7 
oe hhiae whete ‘hie tived a ne ae - obscure | = 1) 106) has Bee Wholly withent the kecel.| lavish Pe ae he with him. He is| Vere censure. In the meantime, my wish is, that it 
01 Mehe : ‘ ’ ‘ ated him into aj edge or cons 2 f ; s s income in furnishing his instituti ea iv Sa 
ot yet ro — of art than he had yet attempted: so} as set ent of the person who was the medium of| everything that ca bed 4 ee Seen cae live a thousand years,” hut my fear is, that the 
sealth aa ‘hie nny een ne started off, like Goldsmith, | these spiritual revelations. These sketches, which! pu . an’s n make it useful or pleasant to his | “ SPitit of freedom and independence” in our country 
ith his flute, his palette nies ; iw ‘ntende . ; us. is large i i . i : 
Il up- ina green bag ar een and a little clothing | a? intended to be strictly private, have not only been nd in perfect oe aL room is fitted up elegantly | #8 not sufficiently “ unbounded” to sustain a magazine 
we layed his way over many a weary | “US UAwe , erfect taste. Finely : sta. & i ‘ne . . 
league, eating his crust by the cota sins ‘ek “a? ne arrantably presented to the public ; but they | its walls ; busts of th — executed busts, &c., adorn | of this description. Before leaving this subject, I de- 
pthereann @ ’ ad-side OOK. is; have be = ‘ 5 § s sts o ee = : 7 ay ’ 
it = — nentered upon a new species of eae ve a marred by defects in copying or printing, | men oe <7 ; a vac poets and other great | Sif¢ to express my appreciation of the excellence of the 
ss ere his services w eee ae , _business,} which have seriously i is . Ws 4 . Mr. D. is as lavish of his time » j feet ty j : 
a ha ices were again required ; but from time e seriously impaired their original value. come, sparing himecif 1 time as he is of his in- | typographical execution of the work, of the beautiful 
with along the “Mone oni - : deiner igg the picturesque | Sit Se eee se. a Ht L ae ge way whee Re con bapa | vignette which graces the title page, and, above all, of 
ong i ongahela, w2 =~ . oT owle om ike > at . : | s ’ » 
: = le the ivaeios nhs undering ae and heat | Letter from Philadelphia, ge ? a all enthusiasts, he resigns his thoughts the fine likeness of Horace GReewey it contains Al 
$ ear- Wits . anies, thus injuring a frame n: : strength and life to the obje : : ; P 2 
him sm by exposure and deprivation. Finally wea Puatiapecrnia, Feb. 4th, 1848 | tea cae a : object of his enthusiasin with | low me to say, furthermore, that a number of our 
° lls way > Malet 7 . uy he made ny: 4 Fj rying, conscientious ee: ‘ . ‘ , ‘ 
d and first i i; f the alam and was bewildered by his| To the Editors of the Harbinger :— ' freshing as it eaeel sat carte Oe | friends in this exty and its vicinity, who are subscribers 
st view of the trophies of art : Sa ay . it 1s praiseworthy. ; 
’ | : ast at the Academy 3 | Genriexen :-—T ; : express themselves a h : 
their that city. From painti een zcegemy in] =NTLEMEN :—The clerk of the weather is certai I she asi ; sas much pleased with the contents 
I inting he llows, and a transparency | doing his bes : - r is certainly shall take an occasion to speak of the first conce and especially s saat ’ 
1 gave lis. } brate Lafayette’s arrival at the Quaker metropo. g his best to please, giving us, with the exception | of the new socie E cishire F ) er 
A Q ker me af : ’ seption society. Every tw | Si : 
unbe- | pe . ‘“~* to New York, and set up his ea aka | now and then, of a spicy, short “ cold snap,” a he sufficient numb : f aes OPEN, My. AES | Since my last letter, we have had a lecture on Asso 
Tret. 2 ° seasel in a) .:; e ve > succes- | * ° nber of rehearsals : . | os ‘ — 
pet es — Durand and Trumbull appreciated | sion of the mildest of spring airs ;—verily he deserveth | concert bite X te : rsals, there is to follow a) ©l@uen from each of the following gentlemen, namely: 
. 7s is views of the Hudson charmed sé .| our warmest thank , ; rvet , which, I think, will be worth hearing, judgin Georce Ririey, Joun S. D 
epuia- tich Knickerbockers, and Cole received subst ‘al cise est thanks. Where are our old-fashioned | from the few rehearsals Ihave heard. Th fri Fa J dH mn & Dopey MES St 
a ; -d substantial en-| winters, with their slei ne pao ; e friends on- | SING, and Horace G 
efined couragement. Besides two emit i is | rs, with their sleigh-bells th : a , meee, 
stw rently profits ato g s, and huge, com ly of the membe ‘ove are : 
nality. Europe, he has since followed his a : x n@ visits to fires? or are we, amid all the de ¥ rake nemibeys, U Detiows, ane oR adeaend. Mr. Ripley’s subject was—* R. 
remitting assiduity and distin ish : ree un | that are at k pag dae igrsaag Respectful! in th ma Seema 
* . y,+ s cuished success r e 2g y x = s » . e ) } 
= . autumnal landscapes wore first a ‘E a a I i Sh ME MON. 20 SANE. HP a M.S tained 7 oe er 
| thei = , : z st seen in Engla or, are the dainty ie > + ; 2 compiaine ] , : : ; 
* Toate hues were regarded as an scaatiaen Soon < a ls of electricity, who perform on ; . I aa ie sa! cr ase Lavine atade eee 
wi e invention, so unaware we : § Morse’s one string, tele ing : . ght in justice to hi ; 

: of the brilliant rave “_ are were foreign amateurs] our ae aa - il a bit of the tropics for ccs pe aise . im to say that there was some im- 
oo the water. His etme ‘i Bec eee SS See eee tien of eaixi | it? Whoever itis, whatever associa- A Bit of Theol ee. hi d ] ee et ee 
; ‘ yietures are pe | tion of spirits - noe ogy is modesi i ‘i 
- celebrated of his works a as com ee the most I : EW nile ha ordering of these matters,} Dear Harsincer :—I ; y leads him unnecessarily to fear that he 

ly that Pay Uncommon genius ; buc wh ane = ae -~ dis. | I pray them in all sincerity and humility, to remember | ent century, I : :—In a commentator of the pres- may encroach upon the patience of his audience 
gu : : ae *S8 not exce 2 s amen det 3 > . . A 
sank ee sometines his masterly niall als mo also the burning, melting, white-heat of July and Au Sea ei a note somewhat illustrative of the Mr. Dwight’s lecture was delivered extemporaneous 
: age, exhibi P 7 cS, ; ti e: A of mus i . ‘ - 
uences ficiency Pceeetien remarkable contrast to this de. gust, and stir up a little of the frigid, witha splinter of | the composit “i on labor, as it may be applied among | !¥- (which I believe is not his usual custom) and open 
: y. ia : , _N s whi site ; $ . ° a 
chiefly admired an somal iets perhaps, that Cole is the North pole, while the dog-star rages. ain : os oe aaa of attractive industry in a har-| €4 spon a wide field. It was of a more aedasae d 
7 ; lire s landscapes, whic . lens ] a : : : c age. nder2 C ‘ ne , an 
widest * authenticity and feeling = ra ee often exhibit Upon each one of these mild, pleasant evenings, 1} repai f h ae xxxtv, 12, speaking of the | Scientific character than any of the others have be 
severtl No American painter | 8 rare as it is attractive. heartily regret that we are not so fav . oe pairs of the temple by king Josiah. : “ And th and consequent! : : 2 aa 
: eelf with hie ae er has so completely identified him-| cal |i neat so favored in the musi- | did the work faithfully, and the e men quently, (although highly interesting to those 
onnect Oveene a s features ; his pencil having fulfilled satan pin. of Maw Yeik. .0o bites bilva tnaee | actie toneal @ y, and the overseers (or chiefs of who had already become somewhat enlightened in re 
e “enery , - . > thi . : . : (we s i e 
oses of “Among his oe scenery as Bryant’s verse. here this long time, either Italian, English, or Duteh—j} Kohathi : e sons of Merari, and the sons of the | ®Pect to the science,) might be supposed to be | 
othe tions of Itali ecent pictures are two beautiful illustra- | ™@4ere the enchanting cousins-G ohathites (chiefs of groups) to set it forward ful t o ; ~~ > less taste- 
; tac talian scenery. ‘They represent the ext soap Pi g cousins-German to the opera—| the Levites all that could skill i waders o © general encenen, 
° 1¢ cheerful ¢ 7 »extremes| the * Steye sische” ¢ ould skill ‘0% 
nd an tea erful and the sombre, whicl an ze ae eyermarkische ” company, who are at pre eee “a : in music”--the annotator| Mr. Channing’s subj toti 
« The fasts of view in sout} , ich makes the con- delighting Philadelphi d : present | says (his superfluities being abridged, b . ining’s subject was——‘ Association the Em- 
of these picture nap a Europe so impressive. One : g Philadelphia crowds with their wonderful! retained :) 8 ged, but his substance | bodiment of Christianity.” If this Lecture had be 
e in s,tow hie w Cae : yerformane 5 a aa - mle . 5 én 
est al given the name : 1 we belie ve the artist has I : ; nee. Iam waiting with more than my usual : : n reported verbatim, s i > wri : 
at Piiiiere, ben ; ; y It is probable, from the y , 80 that it could be printed in 
; mort! cli’ in the back oneal a i. a fine perpendicular | P@UCHt Impatience for the arrival of your Benedetti,| thi ss a the mention of the musicians in | phlet form, and widely circulated, i ld fu a 
a ack - edad bite snaeen qin ted Truffi, & a u p ,| this passage, that tl a a s ’ circulated, it wou edtels 
nee y- The roe y ve and lucent | ‘Truffi, &c. yo Ww ee ei 1ey played on the : r oT 
oe Pa. ‘wana plays richly through a weed-grown| now ; a would be especially weleome just | encourage and enliven a oe their er to| good antidote to the venom seattered by the New York 
yet tole tsants dance on the bright sandy st , for, as our theatres are not heated, except b » workmen. tis fabled of | Observ di : ; 
¢ is fresh and vivi gnt § y shore ; the] gashi : , except by the | Orpheus that such was tl . rver,and its worthy coadjutors, the Herald ,E 
of Mi. rent eden nd vivid, and the atmosphere ‘ s ashing of the bright eyes kindled i as the enchanting harmon f hi & “a J ? AUxpress, 
. exhilerating in i ranspa- , ed in parquette and | | } : : 5 y of his| &c. “ Blessed isthe man th keth : 
ere in itstone. The piece is boxes, we hav :; yre, that he built the city of ‘TT i n that maketh the Lord his 
cacy Position, and « g 1e piece is a com-| 2°X€S, We have no possible 1 , , Sig ity of Thebes by it. Th 
g¢ p sparkles wi ‘ neans, when Fare , y it. The stones | trust ; 
id real thenope, ae _ the buoyant nature of Par-| down to Zero, of keeping the teeth fr : nheit is | and timbers danced to his melody, and by the power| asid ; re 6 pes not the proud, nor such ae turn 
Tins, —T ner issues’ by the pictures¢ ; , . om chattering, | of his h ‘ Pee | Se ee 
Z s— . . ; . sque a >| 0 us harmon 0; . . 
13 con tents a a companion picture, (11 Seatsiaaehh mass especially as the tragedy deepens, unless a greater | jn t} diff y rose up and took their respective places Mr. Greeley’s | 
7 , b _ ‘re 7 Nir. Gareeley ive . 
mn ens idee ne ar Alene, te tee Resien ‘Wwertiery wont dan canal Gitende & Pilladelebien cndieatt a ifferent walls that were to defend the city. As| jng last. and ys monn was delivered on Friday even- 
lores rise abru . , : ; : ables i > i 4 : s 7 ast, and co , , i ; 
cher of ered with demee miele to a great height, and are coy..| Comes to the aid of the bright eyes a ables is a representation of truth, what is the truth | « = . _— uded the course. His subject was— 
Society R *tor’s gloom brood shadowy foliage. A dash of Sal- I hope and believe that bef PI to which this fable refers? The Emancipation of Labor.” — Notwithstanding 
oe thrine hef, oods over the scene ‘ ae cca fore many years Philadel- . ; ae that the eveni 
ly mir HR ¢ before which a single haat ane an ancient] phia will rival your northern and eastern cities i It is known that the cities of Herculaneum and Pom- | ning was one of the coldest of the season, 
. religious solemni g asant kneels, increases! goyot; 7 tern cities in her} peii were overwhelmed b ; and that the walking was exceedi i : 
jus no Ms Aantal uty of the landscape. evotion and appreciation and patronization of genuine | ed by an eruption of Mt. Vesuvius . : : ceedingly slippery, and in 
“ch Peis pe’ American views, one of tl we genuine | about the seventy-ninth year of ad fd »| spite of the attraction of moonlight sleighi 
is “The Hunter's Return.” | of the most attractive | Music ; and our highly accomplished and thoroughly | sinki fe Ih h year of the Christian era. In| large number attended piace g cg hs ris 
“s lee . . ti . at : eae ae . oe = | sinking for we 7 . ° ended. 
in patt ~ Xception of one noble mo is a composition, W ith} capable teacher of noun) amaildc Mieatiass Micihens Scilel | # g s, the workmen of the king of Naples) of I hope to have the pleasure 
by the tich is copied ff untain in the back-ground| much and wi go, is doing | lighted on houses of those overw a of perusing this Lecture in the « Ni ” 
j Hil, CoPied from a remarkable spur of the Whi 1 and will do more toward effecting the looked Tt se overwhelmed cities, Ex- At the ree ' ineteenth Century. 
in hits BR besia, € scene is an opening j spur of the White) for, hoped f syolution i : ooked | eayations have been carried on, which bri ; | the recent session of our Legislature ith 
sides a transpare 4 a ting in the forest, where,| mu. p or revolution in the musical world here.| yiew variou , , which bring daily to} was presented, for the j ogi , @ petition 
2 toler cuties, ieaneeen ne I _ beneath the impending The numerous classes organized upon the same plan , * ; . oe pictures and books, that have es-; Mutual Ben 6 n e incorporation of the Providence 
: 5 cal : settler’s log- 8 tn 3 P 1an,} caped the influe Pt . “heh nio , se . 
Jos0ph¥ | age gardey. From the — pr adjacent and taught from the same books as used by the cele 6 . beer nee of the burning lava. Some of these | goods and deali for the purpese of purchasing 
site thicket : ac a= . 2Cie~ chment volume , : Ing t 
t approach| brated conservatories abroad, are now in full operation o - mes have been unrolled, and fac similes | cae oe = em out to the Stockholders by 
iO, e eng , . —— S, ac, » ith s 
rem engraved and published. Among them is a! order of noti a ee 
»f notice Y 
° ours truly, 1r3.¢ 
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Affiliated Unions, 

We would respectfully call the attention of the Affilia- 
ted Unions of the American Union of Associationists, to 
the article in the Constitution of the Parent Society, pro- 
viding that, “no local Union shall be recognized as affilia- 
ted which does not make an annual payment of not less 
than Twetveé Dotars to the Treasury of the American 
Union.” 

The present financial year is from May 1, 1847, to May 
1,1548, and those Unions which have not complied with the 


terms, are earnestly desired to make a speedy remittance. | 


We depend on our friends, who have been active in form- 
ing local Unions, to sustain the operations of the General 
Union. Will theyplease to attend to this matter at once, 
for the sake of the cause, which demands unwearied activi- 
ty and vigilance, in all its members. 
anpteqpeepetaimanesmease 
Religious Union of Associationssts. 

Public Religious Services, under the direction of William 
H. Channing, svexy SuNDAY AFTERNOON, at Washington 
Hall, Bromfield Street, Boston. Seats free to all. 

LL 
To Correspondents. 

East Mipptesury, Vt.—“E. G. P.’—We forward you 
the one dollar's worth of pamphiets, for your remittance. 
We know nothing of the money advanced to J. A., but 
will send another dollar’s worth at a venture. 

Lyxy, Mass.—“Pioneer.’—Thank you for your friendly 


hint. Your loss was our mistake. If itis not all right 


now, give us another gentle rap. 
Depuam, Mass.—“ Democrat.”—Pray excuse us, old 
We have been too good friends to part of a 
The fault was in our mail-books, not in our- 


neighbor. 
sudden, 
selves. 

Baxoor, Me,——“T. H. M.”—The difficulty must be in 
your Post Office. The papers have been allsent regular- 
ly in one bundie from our office. We have supplied the 
back numbers. Please inform us of any future irregu- 
larity. 


Mr. Ciemena, Mich.—“J. M. T.’—Thanks for your in- | 


teresting communication. Let us hear from you again. 
We have forwarded the pamphlets ordered, with some 
others to make up the amSunt. 


Amespury, Mass.—“§. C. I1.""--Please inform us who 


have failed to receive their papers, and we will supply the | 


missing nuzbers, although it is the fault of the Post Of- 
fice, not ours, that they are disappointed. Uncle Sam is 
too much oceupied to attend to the mails. 


Cairo, N. Y.--“B. H. H.’—Send on your “ Homeo- 
pathy,” good friend. The smaller the dose the better. 


Purapeceuia.—J.8. P. Jr.”--Never fear, our readers 
shall not have the benefit of your last communication, but 
we shall avail ourselves of the valuable views which it 
presents. 


Brarasviiie, Pa.—“ Rh. M.J.’—We forward the pam- 
phiets, and also the back numbers to yourself and R. B. 
Me. ©. May the mails be——reformed. 

Lacranear, Ky.——“ KE, T. P.”"--Your remittance of Nov. 
1, was received, and the papers have been sent. Wenow 
send you duplicates to the date of your letter. Let us 
know if all is not right after this. 





Our Weekly Gossip. 

THE CLTY.—The week has broughta renewal of cold 
weather, though with less than winter's usual severity. 
Ice has formed in parts of the harbor, and between Gov- 
ernor’s island and the Brooklyn shore, it was strong enough 
on Wenesday to bear foot passengers....The magnetic 
telegraph now extends from New York to Charleston, 
S.C. Salutations were exchanged between the two pla- 
ces, on Tuesday. In ashort time, it will be in operation 


to New Orleans and then the two extremities of the con- | 


tinent will be in instantaneous communication. ... A com- 
plimeutary ball was given to Mr. Geonce H. Evans, the 
able and devoted Editor of Young America on Tuesday 
evening at Tammany Hall. It was very fully attended, 
and the gaieties were prolonged to a late hour. We are 
giad to believe that it was more substantial than compli- 
ments often are.... One Signor Accosteo gave a concert 
at the Tabernacle on Thursday night, at which he per- 
formed on a flute anda piano at the same time. He is 
nothing, hewever, to another virtuoso now in the city, 
who dees nine instruments at once. 


A new medica! plant is brought from California called | 


Canchelagua. It is simular to Sarsaparilla, but is said to 
be much superior to it. 

The St. John’s Episcopal Church at Portsmouth, N.H., 
was to be consecrated on Wednesday. It has been built 
ahundred years, but at the time of its erection there was 
no bishop in the country. 


A London paper telis us astory of a man who advertis- 


ed for a wife, and having received a satisfactory reply, ap- 
pointed a meeting with the lady, 
miliar to him ; but when she raised her veil, he diseover- 
ed that it was his own eldest daughter. 


The Editer of the Ballimore Patriot says; “We met 
a fried rather late the cther night, and, on asking him 
how he expected to escapea curtain lecture when he got 
home, he very quietly chucked us in the ribs, and heid up 
befo e¢ our eyes @ very minute speck of asponge! “ Oh,” 
said we, * Ohtoroferm !” Yes, 1 become insensible in five 


minutes after lying down.” 


According to the almanac published for the year 1548 
by the Academy of dt. Peter-burgh, European Russia 
compri es a surince of 90,147 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 52,092.% 0 souls; the kingdom of Poland, an extent 
of 2,320 square miles, with 4,85 00 inhabitants; and the 
grend duchy of Finland, 6,544 square miles, and 1,547,7 
jinhabitanta. 


Le 


A house in Juniata Township, Penn., wa 
cat. A burn ng ew ber lion the back of puss, 
to the garret, and threw it into a heap of flax. 


who ran 


A Washington letter writer exys that Mrs. Gaines has 
received quite a large pmaber of letters from young ladies 
and gentlemen, asking donatic of amount= ranging as 
high as five thousand dollars, and trom people she never 


heard of before. 


Chloroform is to be introduced into the U.S. Army, the 
Surgeon Genera! having directed it. 


A gold mine has just been discovered in the Govern- 
ment of Irkoutsk, Siberia, in which this metal is found in 
a state of complete alloy with silver, a mineralogical fact 
which is extremely rare. 


burnt by a | 
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The Detroit Advertiser says that Gen. Cass, now the 
great defender in the Senate, of the policy of the admin- 
istration, only a yearago drew up resolutions in favor o! 
the Wilmot Proviso, to be adopted by the Michigan leg- 
islature. 


| It is said that the Senate will reject the nomination of | 
the brother ofthe President, as Major in thearmy, on the | 
| ground that he is put over the heads of older and better 
men, 

The Stale Guard says that Alabama js one of the 


richest regions of the world in gold, silver, iron and lead 
| ores, 


The last method found out to save the expenses of ad- 
| vertising, is for merchants to rob their own stores, so as 

to get their names and business mentioned in the papers. 
| Bostonians do so, aceording to the Chronotype. 


| 
| 





| 

| A congress of reforming Israelites were to.meet in the | 
| course of the last month at Berlin, Prussia, to discuss 
| Questions relative to the reforms of which Judaism is sus- 
| ceptable, in accordance with the wants of the age. 


An exchange paper tells the following complicated sto- 
ry :—A lecturer on phrenology having his wateh stolen at 
Kik Ridge Landing, Md. offered a reward of $5 for the 
recovery. An officer apprehended the thief and recov- 
ered the watch, when the owner refused the reward. The! 

| thief was allowed to go to Mexico in the army. The offi- 

| cer cornered the lecturer in aroom, presented a pistol, and 
| obtaining the watch, refused to deliver it until the reward | 
| was paid. ‘The lecturer had the officer arrested, and the | 
magistrate ordered the officerto give bail for trial, and! 
the lecturer also to give evidence. The officer gave bail, | 
but the lecturer could not get it, and had to go to jail. 





| The Noravich Courier says that there is living in that | 
| city an aged gentieman, the progenitor of five genera- 

| tions, all now living. He was born on Sunday—his wile | 
was born on Sunday—and his eldest child on Sunday ; and | 
he had a child born on every day of the week, commen- | 
cing with Sunday morning and ending on Saturday night. | 
All the first born of the five successive generations were | 
bern on Sunday—all are males, and all bear the same | 
name, and all are now living. 





A Desperate Pux.—A correspondent of the Freeman’s 
Journal says: 

“Tt has been written of an absolute monarch, that the | 
| force of his power is not ‘in what he wills, but in what he | 
can.’ In view of this, probably old Prince Metternich is | 
understood to have said upon his recent failure in Italy-- | 


‘ The power is not in rat J rill, but in Vat i can.’” | 


Bornesk Sripers.--The spiders, so disgusting in appear- 
ance in many other countries, are here of quite a difierent | 
| nature, and are the most beautiful of the insect tribe. 
| They have askin of a shell like texture, furnished with 

curious processes; in some long, in others short, in some | 

few, in others numerous; but are found of this description | 
| only in thick woods and shaded places; their colors are of | 
every hue, brilliant and metallic as the feathers of the | 
humming-bird, but are, unlike the bright colors of the 
beetle, totally dependent on the life of the insect which 
they beantify ; so that it is impossible to preserve them.— | 
| Low's S:rawak. 


| 
Coroner's INQquestT oN THE NEw Hope Banx.—This | 
1 
' 





precious concern, which exploded some half a dozen times 
before it finally burst, has had its remains examined by 
| the New Jersey Legislature. When the Committee of the 
| Legislature visited the place where the institution is loca- | 
‘ted, the only funds on hand to redeem their worthless is- 
| sues was one hundred and fifty coppors. A depositor 
wanted these pennies, but he was told that they were! 
What an enormous toll | 





} 


| wanted by the bank to pay toll. 
these fellows have been charging the public for taking their | 
rags during the last six or seven years.—Philadelphia | 
Ledger, Feb. 8. 


Rev. Charles Brooks, of Boston, in travelling in Ver, 
mont, mentions stopping at the Spring Hotel, on the one} 
side of the mountains, where in the longest day, the sun | 
does not touch it till ten o’clock, and leaves it at three. | 
On remarking the absence of the sun to a boy at the ho-| 
tel, he replied, “Faith sir, it makes up for it when it does | 
come, for it is as hot as Tophet in this valley.” 


Opvor Destroyer.—Mr. Young, a chemist of Manches- | 
ter England, has discovered that a waste product trom the | 
manufacture of chlorine, consisting chiefly of a solution de | 
manganese,destroys the odor of nightsoil and ether decom- | 
posing matters without impairing their fertility. The li- | 
quid is produced in very large quantities, and has hitherto 

| been thrown away. 


' 

A man of business in Paris advertises himself as follows : | 

| “Mf. Renard, publie writer, prepares memoirs, explalns the | 

language of flowers, and sells fried potatoes. 

Fair Piay.— The Philadelphia Ledger suggests that if 

| flogging in the Navy cannot be done away with, it should | 

| be applied to officers as well as men. Thus, if a seaman | 

receive thirteen lashes, let a midshipman have twenty-five, , 
a lieutenant fifty,a master commandant one hundred, and 

| a post captain one hundred and filty. 


Tur Vermovt Comraxy.—The Rutland Herald, the! 
| Editor of which has a brother—an oflicer—in the Mexican | 
| war, says: “Out of 8) members of the Vermont company 

{raised last summer for the Mexican war—fourty-four | 
have already died; and out of this number on!y fio have 

| heen killed in battle--the others having fallen victims to | 
' the diseases incident to the climate.” 


A Costenteo Max.— Rev. Mr. Kimball, of Verona, in 
| New York State, where, we are told, he has a salary of | 
$4.0, has lately received a call from the Spring Street | 
Church, in this city, with asalary of $150); and aithough | 
| very earnestly pressed to aceept the city pulpit, has de- | 
clined absolutely.— N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


| Uwrroritas_te Voyacr.—The ludicrous activity of our | 
}eountrymen is thus illustrated in a London farce. Aj} 
| Yankee lands at Portsmouth, and an English lady, who 
| understands that he has been an invalid, asks him if he | 
| has been benefited by his voyage. “ Benefited!” he ex- 
| claims, “ No,not at all; I haven’t madea dollar by it.” 


Her voice sounded fa- , 


When he signed the treaty cecing Louisiana to the | 
United States, Napoleon, rubbing his hands exclaimed: 
“There! I have given to England arival that in fifty year: 
will master her.” 


| 

YuvNeEL vs. Betncr.—A Mr. Remey, of Brookville, Tad. 
proposes to construct carriage-roads unter the beds of} 

rivers, by which he designs to unite towns and cities on 
opposite sides, by making a perfect street from one to the | 
other, runnil e under the water on the bed of the rive Yr. | 
This tunnel or street is made of Malleable or Beiler iron, | 
riveted together in the same manner as steam boilers. | 


MaAcHINE FoR MAKING EMery AND Sanp Paprer.—A 
machine has been projected by Mr. Gilbert Gorries, 07 | 
Troy, N. Y., for the rapid and economic manufacture of 
sand and emery paper. It embraces the whole process of 
grinding the sand, glass and emery, and applying it to the 

| making of the paper in one machine. 


Gex. Tayior os Temperancr.—A letter is published 
from Gen. Taylor, addressed to Jacob Carter of Boston, ! 
jin which the hero of Buena Vista says:—“ 1am myselt 

virtually av observer of the rule of total abstinenee, and | 
find my health and ability to endure hardships greatly in- 
creusecd thereby. 
| Jndge Brakenridge, in reprimanding a criminal, among 
‘other hard names called him a scoundre!. The prisoner | 


replied—“ Sir, I am not so great a scoundrel as your hon- | 
or———takes metobe.” “Put your words closer togeth- | 


jer,” said the Judge. | 


Dr. Holland says, “ That if persons are always suppos- 


ing that they are liable toa certain distemper, the nervy €*! It does not promise to become a favorite with the pub- 


| will so act on the part that it is very likely to come upon | 


i them. 





| es this theatre. 


ORNAMENTED GLass.—A lady of Boston, in Lincoln- 


shire, England, has obtained a patent for improvements 


in ornamenting glass, by which the most magnificent com- 
bination of colors are applied to the permanent develop— 
ment on plate glass of vivid illustratioas as flowers, gems 
and other natural objects. 


The latest invention for juveniles, (an accompaniment 
to the baby-jumper,) is a sort of mili turned by a crank, by 
which three chiidren can be licked at atime. By the aid 
of this machine too, much labor is expected to be saved to 
the school teacher in the discharge of his arduous duties, 
—Svcientific American. ¢ 


Very Ornicin at Ivventions.—We find in the Albany 
Knickerbocker the announcement of two new inventions, 
one of which is a snuff box in the form of a miniature bel- 
lows, by a slight compression of which the snuiff is blown 
from one nose (that of the bellows) into another. The 
other invention is a machine for hatching eggs in the na- 
tural way, the machine being made in the form of a bar. 
rel. ‘The modus operandi consists ia filling the barre! with 
eggs, and setting a real hen upon the bung-hole. 


A Frencn Discovery.—l'ires in chimnies in France 
have recently been prevented, by placing three frames 
of wire work one foot above each other, near the base 
of the chimney ; no flame will pass them. 


Iron Soiper.--A new process has just been inven- 
ted and brought into use in New York city, by which 
wrought and east iron and steel can be as easily sol- 
dered as tin, so that in a short time we shall have men 
rambling round after the manner of the travelling tin- 
kers, bearing in their hands small furnaces. and ma- 
king the air resound with “ any iron ware to mend !” 


Harv Lanoevaer.-—Dr. Johnson drove a Billingsgate 
fishwoman to the verge of madness by telling her she 
was an “individual.” Here's a similar instance of mis- 
apprehension. 

“Your remarks are crude, sir, very crude!” cried a 
man to one who styled him a scoundrel.  “ You 
have not tiine to weigh your words, or you would 
never have thought to express yourself in that man- 
ner.” 

“Well, sir, 've got proof,” was the reply. “I've got 
proof of what you say. Mr Brown you will take no- 
tice that this man said I was crude, and I'll have satis- 
faction for it, if there is any law in the country.” 





ART REVI EW. . 


The Opera at Astor Place. 

It is now three weeks since our last notice of the 
performance at Astor Place, and we have quite too 
broad a field to review in the performances of these 
three weeks to be able to do it justice. The operas 
given have been the Capuletti e Montecchi whereof 
Bellini’s composition occupies the first two acts and 
Vaccai’s makes out the third. ‘The merits of this ope- 
ra were noticed in the last volume of the Harbinger on 
occasion of its production by the Havanna company in 
Boston and repeated hearing can only confirm the es- 
timate there put upon it. At Astor Place it introduced 


| to us Signora Barti1—Porrt, the mother of the prima 


donna assoluta. ‘This lady brought with her a high 


| Italian reputation, and much was expected from her. 


She is an accomplished mistress of the stage, and looked 
Romeo to perfection. Her voice is a mezzo-soprano 
of good compass, but unequal, and not altogether cer- 
tain ; her singing gave evidence of high culture, while 
her whole performance was impassioned without being 
exaggerated. She failed, however, of popular success. 
In the estimation of the audience she was found passee, 
a sin which no excellence can hide and no critic toler- 
ate. Afier two nights performance the opera was with- 
drawn, and we have not heard the Signora since. We 
trust, however, that she is again to return to us; on so 
short an acquaintance it is impossible to form a just 
opinion as to the merits of an artist. 

The Capuletti e Montecchi was succeeded by Lucre- 
zia Borgia, which in turn was followed by Lucia for 
two nights, with Signora Biscaccitanti in the leading 
character. After the juct and discriminating notice 
which was given in the Harbinger of this lady, on oc- 
casion of her recent appearance in Boston, it is scarcely 
necessary to criticise her performance of Lucia in this 
city. It was plain, however, from the first, that she was 
notat home here as in Boston. Here she encountered 
a critical audience--there was received by a sympathi- 
zing and affectionate one. The result was unfortunate. 
On the first evening her Lucia was marred by extrava- 
gance both in singing and acting, the natural conse- 
quence, perhaps, of the sphere by which she was sur- 
rounded. The second evening was a great improve- 
ment, and many who condemned before now praised ; 
we regret that the opera was not repeated, for we have 
little doubt that by judicious modifications of the style 
of rendering the part, Signora Biscaccianti would have 
attained here also to something like the success she had 
in Boston. 

In connection with the criticisms upon this lady in 
the city papers,a great dea! has been said about a clique 
against her. The ery is an absurd one, which is al- 
ways set up when a critic is compelled to find fault. 
And in the present case it is even more groundless 
than usual, for never was an artist received with a 
more general disposition to be pleased than Signora 
Biscacesanti in New York. 

On Monday evening Mereadante’s I! Giuramenta 


was produced for the first time in this country, with 


that perfection in the muse en scena which distinguish- 
The leading parts were sustained by 
Trrrrt, Lierri-Rosst, Beneperri and BeneveNTANO. 


The musie is full of beauty, and in point of character 
| belongs midway between Rossini and Donizetti, having 
the rich fancy of the one with something of the fire of 


the other. 


| most exquisite slow movements that we ever heard, and 
i — e e 
we felt that on better acquaintance it must take a deep 


hold on one. But in respect of dramatic unity and ef- 


feet the Giuramento is deficient. The story is involved, 
much of the action is without good apparent cause, and 
there are but one or two telling situations in the whole. 


lic. ‘The characters were generally well sustained 








Scattered through the piece are some of the 









| Benepe especially, gave two or three morceans wit, 
perfect effect. The final scene between him, Trvpp; 
and Lrerti-Rosst, was powerfully rendered, though 
| the author of the libretto has succeeded in marring w 
otherwise effective scene, by making the hero comm, 
la murder on the stage. Brnevenrano surprised ys 
la solo in the second act, which was really sung With | 
|feeling, and a just regard to light and shade. CAD Pa 








REVIEW. : 
== — —= ees : = 3 
| The New Church Repository and Monthly Reviey 
Jevote e exposition of the Philoso : 
Devoted to the exp sophy ang 
| Theology taughtin the writings of EManven Sw,. i 
| DENBORG. Conducted by Georce Busn, A, M. ] 
| No.1. January, 1848. New York: John Alley, 


The opening address of the Editor gives us regsoy 


t 
to hope that the enterprise here begun may differ some. ‘ 
what from the barren and spiritless uniformity of go. ; 


a 


called new church periodicals. Prof. Bush is evidently 
alive to the necessity of an improved ‘“* New Church» t 
literature, and he is himself qualified by learning, tg). 
ent, industry, and honesty, to promote its achievmen, 
We shall, therefore, patiently await further develo. | 7%, 
| ments. 
In the present number the only article of any promig, 
is the one we have already specified. All the rey & ‘ 
night have appeared in eny of the ordinary Swede. . 


ae 


borgian periodicals, amounting to little more than tp 
many repetitions of Swedenborg. Prof. Bush’s “ Ply 
in behalf of Swedenborg’s claim to intercourse with 
the spiritual worid,” strikes us with a disagrecable gy. 
prise. The great and paramount fact, he says, to by 
established in regard to Swedenborg, “ is the reality of 
his intercourse with the spiritual world.” We humbiy 
submit that this isa mistake. We apprehend this fe 
may be of paramount interest to the very small number 





» | of persona who are disposed to exalt Swedenborg inty Hy 


| an infallible authority in matters of faith, and on tha 
basis erect a pretentious little Papacy ; but scarcely t 
any one else. We suspect the mass of thoughtfd | 
minds care very little for any such facts, and are dis. } 
posed to value Swedenborg only for the great human- 

itary truths, which he may be found to have uttered. 
These personal questions have grown very tiresome, 

and afier Swedenborg’s own frequent and complete de- 
molitions of the private claims of prophets, apostles, 

and murtyrs to human reverence, there seems a special 
insipidity in any effort to magnify his personality. Sup- 

pose the fact established, what is gained by it? Th 
whole value of it will depend to every mind—excep 

those we have already alluded to as having a sectarian 

end to accomplish by it—upon the nature of the truths 


jhe reveals; and why, therefore, should not a person of 

| Prof. Bush's ability address himself at once to the n- 
tional reproduction of these truths, and their applie- 
tion to our urgent social needs? Assuredly Sweden- 
denborg himself would feel very little flattered by 
homage which identifies the importance of the grand 
truths he announces with any question personal to hir 
self, which makes their worth contingent upon his inte: 
lectual infallibillity. We are quite sure he would spun 
such homage, as moved by no zeal for truth, but only 
by a desire of sectarian aggrandizement. Why should 
Prof. Bush, who is himself so cordially free from sect- 
rian views, lend his vigorous pen to the discussion of 





these petty personal questions? ls 
But let us hear what Prof. Bush has to say on this 

point : 43 
“The great and paramount fact to be established ia 


| regard to Swedenborg is the reality of his intercourse 
| with the spiritual world. While it is admitted and 
| contended that his theological doctrines are, in them- 
selves considered, iti the highest degree rational and 
scriptural, it is still affirmed with equal confidence, that ” 
they are entirely beyond the reach of unassisted reasot. 
that although their truth may be seen and recogni 

when distinctly announced, yet that the annunciatio 
| could never have made by one who was left to the & 
ercise solely of his native powers, nowever heighten 

by the mosi elaborate cultivation or invigorated by long 





| continued use.” w 
If Swedenborg has done any one thing thoroughls, 
lhe has given a guietus to the inane dispute about the ws 
province of reason in matters of faith. He has done 

this by proving the perfect accordance of the cent | el 





fact of revelation, (which is the actual unition of 
\divine and human natures,) with the profoundest in 
'stinets of reason. But he has done more than this. Ht ae 
has not only proved the inexpugnible rationality of the 


 sailig Christian truth ; he has also shown that evel - 
| faculty of man, and every exercise of such faculty, ‘. 
| rive their constant animation from the epiritual sphett, 

so that no man suffers or does any thing intuitive, 9 * 
| by virtue of his indissoluble though variabie epiritut it i 


; connections. How can we feel any thing then but sur 
prise, when one who professes to advocate Sweden 


| borg’s philosophy and theology, should put forth la 


| 
guage like that we have just quoted? What does Prot. 
What dos 


Bush mean by the “ unassisted reason” ? 
| he mean by “ one being left solely to the exercise of bs 
native powers”? Surely no one hasever surmised 
Swedenborg experienced a physical immersion in! 

spiritual world. No one has ever pretended that 
saw angelic sights with his bodily eyes, or heard ang’ 
sounds with his bodily ears. Why then should Pi 


: . ; g ‘ p e 
Bush set himself to the serious denial of these es 
js oF 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


sions? For this really is the whole meaning of h - 
« pall! 





claimer. By the “unassisted reason” and the 
powers” of man, he can mean only the bodily eens 
only the faculties by which we live the natural life,” 
word the natural intelligence. And certainly no one 


: ever supposed that Swedenborg’s natural } 


tell 
4 ; wer cou 
gence, conditioned as it was in time and space, 
jscer® 


. . aos | 
have freed itself from those conditions and ¢ 4 
the traths ofa superior sphere. So far then Prof. 
assails a man of straw. 








—_— 


Unless we are prepared to affirm that the spiritual 
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ture of man, and as embracing therefore all the persons 


liberal epirit, in which he is even called “a singularly 
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THE ANGLO SAXON. 


: i i > . ; ; ; ight, noble, ” . 0 YHE friends of Phonography and Phonoty py ore requested to 
ue wh world is a place, in which case, ow course, we put our- | of that nature, whatever their reciprocal antagonism uprigh and tra man.” How diff rent fr m aatiedion ioe eo deena Guava a Weekly Phonoty pic 
* with selves out of all rapport with Swedenborg, we hardly | and variety. If this, the only logical conception of the , the recent tone of British, and especially of religious | Newspaper, Socenel to the dissemination of ty ledge and 
, — ii” tee : ; ote ed r +}: » +, | news, bat chiefly tothe Writi i Printin yrmaiion — 
Tarver, eee how the fact of Swedenborg’s spiritual intercourse | new church, be also Prof. Bush’s actual conception of it, | criticism 7—The Edinburgh hasa notice of Humboldt's | Pam, $2.00 oer pa ; “oe a da. oa ; 60 cts. for 
thong), ig to be explained except by resolving it into that orderly | then we would ask what possible furtherance the new |“ Cosmos,” but are wholly inadequate to the subject. — | three months ; 26 ae > Amman MENT 
} ” - . . : ‘ : } . . ‘ lr . : . : ‘ vue * ANGE a ’ 
—_- enlargement of his aflections and understanding which | church is to get from our establishing the fact of Swe- |The Westminster is dull, which is umusual with that | In comp'iance with the request of many of our friends who 
comm) sa : . Tene s¢ . has al ’ le peal . no ial , r ' lhe . : think that our former inducements to them to form cluls were 
oi TMmit js implied in the te rm regene rati m. It was, in short, | denborg 8 divine mission? What possible furtherance spirited work. These Reviews are printed in good not sufficiently comprehensible, we have thought it best to 
“ay yenomenon of his regenerate life. Why the inter- | is it to get from our recognition of arly merely personal | style. mould our advertisement Into such a shape, thet any one will 
Ing wi ap ‘. | ee . | see at a glance the per centage saved by the formation of 
ith course in question was so much more ample and con- | fact within the history of the race? We grant that | qqutinsueresneimteemeneeieeeniet ‘ANGLO SAXON’ CLUBS! 
C A) . : Sas .¢ . } . . ‘ : J De 
ALD, 7 ith hum than with Behmen and many others, | a recognition of the laws : t er unfolded t 
—=. enn aa by what he says in his letter to Detia rer,| Sw E borg is of ti hi rarely. ‘dl id af] a ee ea ge 
—_ ; Siew ‘ > snys : > > er, ede ’ i > p » 4 "ee ° — . > ' > : 
js explained Dy W" yeaa ot | wennnsOng 12 GS the Rignest Gnendens tothe Heeanes LN PRESS, | POSTMASTERS, TEACHERS, AND FRIENDS OF THE 
and what appears in all his writings, namely, that he | ment of the human intellect; and if this were all that REFORM. 
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was 80 peculiarly learned in all the natural sciences of 


| Prof. Bush meant by the recognition of Swedenborg as 


AND WILL PE SHORTLY PUBLISHED. 








In future, any person who obtains for us Five Subscribers 
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that I consider it a very valuable addition to the library of the 
statesman, as well as the merchant, and express, as | do cordial- 
ly, the hope that its publication may be continued with increased 
benefit to yourself, as I feel assured it will be with advantage to 
the public. 
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THE HARBINGER. 
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Crry oF Mexioo.—The following isan extract froma 
etter to the Philadelphia North American, dated Janu- 

ary 12: 

“You may judge from the condition of the country, how 
business is in thecity. The Mexicans are without money, 
credit there is none ; and all the principal families have 
left theeity. No person is safe out of doors after sunset, 
and there are a number of followers of the army who rob | 
every one they meet in the streets ; even the officers of the 
army have been robbed in the principal streets. As yet 


Copmet Scott has not been able to put on an efficient 
police. 


Satrizo, Dee. 28.—Yesterday, (Monday,) one of the 
most painful scenes took place that I ever witnesse?. A 
soldier, by the name of Victor Galbraith, a bugler in 
Capt. Myer’s company of volunteer cavalry, was shot for 
threatening the Captain’s life. The troops were all mus- 
tered to witness the dreadful scene The unhappy priso- 
ner was brought forward under the charge of the Pro- 
vost Marshal and guard. Sixteen men were detailed and 
formed in single file. The prisoner camly sat down on | 
his coffin at about eight paces distance, and looked the ex- 
ecutioners firmly in the face, His sentence was then read 
to him; he then threw his head backward and said to the 
men— Take good aim ; Iam ready to die.” They fired ; 
he fell immediately, having recelved three balls in the 
body; but in a few moments he again arose, resting on 
his elbow, and asked for water and drank. He then said, 
“kill me at once, and relieve me of my misery;’ when 
four of the men who had reserved their fire advanced, and 
placing the muzzle of their guns to within a few inches of 

is body, fired, almost cutting him asunder. Truly, he 
was the most resolute man I ever saw. Some of the offi- 
cers were entirely overcome by the distressing sight.— 
National Intelligencer. 

Lineria.—A letter from Govenor Roberts, (a colored 
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W.H, GRAHAM, TRIBUNE BUILDINGS, NASSAU ST. 
ECE(VES as soon as published, all the cheap publications of 
the day, which he will supply at the lowest prices, 
Among others too numerous to mention are the following ; 
Consuelo, by Geo. Sand, 3 vols. om 
The Countess of Rudelstadt, the sequel todo. - —- 
The Devil's Pool, by Geo. Sand, - . . ‘ 
The Journeyman Joiner, by Geo. Sand, - - 
The Organization of Labor, by Math. Briancourt, - % 
The Spiendors of Versailles, and the Court of Louis 14th, 25 
The Adventures of a Strolling Player, @ most entertaining 
book, - - - - . . . - 95 
The Buckskins, or the Camp of the Besiegers, by the author 
of Ethan Allen, - - . ° . ee 
The Apocrypha! Testament, Ss "4% 
. The French Cook, giving the English names forthe French 
ishes, - . . . e ® . ° ‘. 25 
The Complete Horse Doctor, a most useful Work, - + 25 
Agenis and Booksellers will find it to their advantage to call. 
W. H. GRAHAM, Tribune Buildings, Nassau St. a4 


7 wwrew ire Fah LOE CONGRES- 
SIONAL GL E. 
We. issue this Prospectus to apprize the Public of renewed 
preparations on our part to publish the Congressional 
Globe and Appendiz tor the approaching session, and to invite 
subscriptions. The two Houses having contracted with us for | 
the work, on such terms as enable us now to make: complete 
reports, to multiply and issue the numbers in quicker succes 
sion than heretofore, and without increasing the price to sub 


scribers, we hope to make a good return for the liberality and | 
high official sanction thus bestowed on the publication. We | 





| shall increase the volume at least one-third beyond the ordinary 


bulk, and endeavor to add to its usefulness by extending still 
further its large circulation. 

This last is not the least important point in the view of Con 
gress. Faithful and durable reports of the debates of the body 
are of value in proportion to the extent of their circulation among 
the people. It is in this way that Congress is brought into the | 
presence of its remote constituents—that it obtains easy access 
and holds communication with them from day to day, and renders | 
the Government really representative. 

Having received from all parties in Congress the strongest | 
marks of approbation and confidence, in the liberal means and | 
permanent contract voted to continue the woik, we shall not be | 
found wanting in the impartiality and industry necessary to the | 
due fulfilment of the engagement on our part. The next session.| 





man,) dated Monrovia,, Nov. 19, says. will task to the utmost the best efforts of those connected with 


We have suceeceded in purchasing the entire “Timbro” | 


country, also a small tract called “Zepah,” and another 


the undertaking. It will be distinguished bydiscussions of extra- | 
| ordinary interest and results of abiding concern. The war, its | 


| origin and conduct by officers in the cabinet and in the field, | 


known by the name of “Hemasso.” These purchases ex- | 2"! rales 
' These purchases ex ll furnish subjects of profound inquiry and consideration. ‘The | 


tinguish the native title to all the lands lying between 
Arand Corah and River Cessters, 

Mr. Benson, according to appointment, is now with the 
chiefs of New Cessters, for the purpose of negotiating for 
that territory. By a letter received from him yesterday, 


Iam glad to find the prospects of success are somewhat | 


encouraging 

Rev. Mr. Wilson, who returned to this place yesterday, 
from a tour through the Grand Cape Mount country, 
where he has been to make arrangements for establishing 
mission stations, informs me that Commodore Hotham has 
received orders from his Government to attack and destroy 
the slave establishments at the Gallenas. The measure 
is authorized, it appears, by a treaty, concluded several 
years ago, between the British Government and the 
chiefs of Gallenas for the suppression of the slave trade. 


Tececrapuic ImprovemENtT.—The CincinnatiChron- 
icle has seen the mode! of an invention by Dr. Roe of 
Tilinois, which he calls the Telegraphic Manipulator. By 


this, dispatches, messages, or large documents, are set up 


in electrical types, locked in a chase similar to printing 
types, and the form placed upon the machine. Dr. Roe 


is sanguine in the belief that he can, by this machine, trans- | 


mit to all points connected with the wire, as much mat- 
ter as would make one entire page of the Chronicle, in 
twenty minutes, The “ Manipulator” is represented as 
being remarkably simple, and not likely to get out of or- 
der. And, to secure correctness as well as speed, a proof 
is taken from the types in the ordinary manner. 


Yucatav.—Later accounts from Merida state that the 
Indian difficulties still continued. They had assembled 
in large force at a plantation called Chucabcheen, some 
three leagnes and a half from the town of Valladolid, on 
the 28th December ; but the inhabitants of that place did 
not fear any atinck,as they had a large garrison to pro- 
tect them. At the town of Sotata, immediately after the 
entry of the troops, under Gen. Rosado, the Indians dis- 
persed and fled, and Rosado passed on to Peto; but yield- 
ing to the earnest entreaties of the people of Yaxcaba, 
who considered themselves in danger, he sent Col. Diaz 
back with 200 men to guard this point. 

On their march, they hada skirmish with the Indians, 
and two officersand a soldier were wounded; the Indians 
also suffered much loss, and those that were taken prison- 
ers were set at liberty, after kind treatment, in order to 
try if this lenity would not have a beneficial effect on these 
savages, 

Save in Valladolid, Sotuta and Peto, all parts of the 
Republic were quite tranquil. 


Caver ImposiTioy.—An advertisement inserted in the 


New York San, of the 2%h ult., addressed to stocking | For six copies of either, or part of both - - 


weavers, stating that steady employment and good wages 
would be given toten menin the stocking factory at Rox- 
bury—applications to be made at 25 Congress st., Boston, 
has proved to be an imposition. Four recently-arrived 
emigrants left their families at New York andcame to this 
city last week, in obedience to this call, but found no one 
to respond to it, either at 28 Congress street, or at Roxbury. 
They were obliged to pawn a portion of their effects to 
raise means to get to Boston, aud in the end found them- 
selves destitute and without employment, at a distance 
from their families. By the aid of some benevolent indi- 
viduals, and the kindness of the Railroad Com) anies, they 
were enabled to return to New York this week, but with 
sad experience of their first essay in this land of liberty, 
in attempting to seck employment.—-Boston Journal. 








wi 
terms of peace, the disposition to be made of conquests, the con 
sequences to be drawn from all that has been done,as affecting | 
parties in this country, and especially as oe the approach | 
ing Presidential election, will open up novel and powerfully | 
operating discussions, rendering the councils at Washington | 
during the next year as pregnant of good or evil to this continent 
as those of Rome were to the Old World in the days of her early 
energy. Such a field for deliberation and action was never | 
presented to any previous Congress. All that has transpired, or | 
may hereafter transpire before the close of the approaching 
| session of Congress, in New Mexico, California, in the capital ot | 
| Mexico, and the provinces still dependent on it, will come under | 
the consideration of next Congress. Its debates will contain the 
| history of the war, and its action determine its results, whether 
| they be decided by arms or diplomacy, And whatever is develop- | 


| 





|ed concerning this vast and interes ing matter on the floor of | quence is, that any one who learns the elements of the language | possession of great facilities for presenting 


Congress or in the Executive messages will be found recorded 
in the Congressional Globe and Appendix. 





| of the two houses of Congress, and printed on superfine double 
royal paper, with small type, (brevier and nonpareil,) in quarto | 
‘orm, each number containing sixteen royal quarto pages. The 
speeches of the members, in the first form, are condensed—the 
full report of the prepared’ speeches being reserved for the 
| Appendix. All resolutions, motions, and other proceedings, are 
| given in the form of Journals, with the yeas and nays on every | 
important question. | 
Every member will have an opportunity to read his remarks | 
before they are put to press, and alter our report if he ahall think | 
it incorrect. 

The Appendix is made up of the President's annual message, 
the reports of the principal officers of the Government that ac- 
company it, and all speeches of members of Congress written 
out or revised by themselves. It is printed in the same form as 
the Congressional Globe, and usually makes abcut the same 
number of pages during a session. 

During the first month or six weeks of a session, there is rarely 
more business done than will make two numbers a weck—one 
of the Congressional Globe and one of the Appendix ; but during 
the remainder of a session there is usually sufficient matter for 
two or three numbers of each every week. The next session 
will be unusually interesting ; therefore, we calculate that the 
Congressional Globe and Appendix, together, will make ne 
3,005 large quarto pages, printed in small type—brevier and 
nonpareil. We furnish complete indexes to both at the end ofa 


session, J ; 
We will endeavor to print a sufficient number of surplus | counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the amount sent oc-| greatly improved form, and with one half more matv 


copies to supply all that may be miscarried or lost in the mails ; 
but subscribers should be very particular to file their papers | 
carefully. for fear that we should not be able to supply al/the | 
lost numbers. 
We have afew surplus copiesof the Congressional Globe for | 
the last session of Congress, which we will sell for the original | 
subscription price—$l a copy. We have no surplus copies of | 
the Appendix for that session. 


TERMS. 
Forone copy of the Congressional Globe $2,005 
For one copy of the Appendix - - - =e . ones 





Proprie‘ors of newspapers who copy this prospectus before 
the Ist day of December, and send us one copy of their paper 
containing it, marked around with a pen to direct our attention | 
to it, Shall have their names entered on our books for one copy 
of the Congressional Globe and Appendix during the session 

Our prices for these papers are so low that we cannot afford 
to credit them out. Therefore no person need consume time in 
writing for them, unless the money accompanies the order. 

Subscriptions should be here by the 13th December, atfarthest 
to insure al) numbers. 

Washington, October, 4, 1847. BLAIR & RIVES. | 


HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 


HE unprecedented success of BRISTOL’S SARSAPA | 
RILLA, in many thousand cases of unmitigated suffering | 
and disease, has caused its use in almost every part of thelUni- 
ted States. 10,000 Invatins have found speedy and effectual re- 








Astronomicat Discovenry.—It is announced that the | jje¢ from its use. It. being the original and pure preparation of Sar | 


astronomers of Pulkova have ascertained the existence of 
a third satellite of the planet Uranus. Herschel, the dis 

coverer of this planet, thought to have perceived as many 
as six satellites revolving around the present luminary ; 
but astronomers had only succeeded in determining the 
orbit of two among them, and it may even be doubted 
whether a trace of the others had ever been discovered. 
The discovery of a planet which only oceupjes ninety- 
four hours in effecting its revolution around Uranus, con- 
firms a remarkable fact, amongst the four planets nearest 
the sun, the earth is the only one that possesses a satellite, 
while the most remote planets all possess several, 


Scuoots 1n New Juasey.—The report of the State Su- 
perintendent to the Legislature of New Jersey contains 
returns from 155 of the 175 townships. There are in the 
State 1,630 School Districts, of which 164 are unreported. 
The number of children in the State between the ages of 


fire and fifteen is 101,582. The number taught, as appears | 


by reports, is 52,795, leaving au increase of 2,621] over last 
year, when the number reportedin the schools was 5,171. 
‘The average compensation paid for each scholar per quar— 
ter, by last report, was $1 89}; average paid according 
to the present report, #216} The amount of money 
raised and appropriated for educational purposes, includ- 
ing the amount received from the state was, during the 
year ending December 1547, $9,850.54 ; during 1846, $67.- 
40 81—being an increase of $21,9)9 73 over last year. 
The Scumer, a French religious paper at Paris, gives a 
statistical table, showing that in six of the States of Eu 
rope, there has been a diminution of no less than 865,000 
Romish Priests, Monks and Nuns, within 50 years, 


Aw Invention ror Maxine Roprs.—We some time 
ago noticed a new invention for making ropes of any 
length or thickness whatever, in an ordinary sized room. 
We see by a paragraph in the Harrisburg Reporter 
that Mr. Morrison, of that city. has invented a similar 
machine, and the space occupied with it for making tow 
lines and bale ropes will not exceed eight feet square, 
and for two and a halfinch ropes, he estimates that a 
room of eighteen or twenty feet square, will be quite 
large enough. Mr. M. is making arrangments to take 
out a patentfor this invention, which, if it answers 
the purpose, will be a very useful and valuable one. 


saparilla, isa sure antipotr in oll cases growing oat of impu- 

rity of the blood. For sale at the NEW YORK DEPOT, 50 und 

52 Courtland street, and by the Druggists generally throughout 

the United States. a4 

| THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL. 

An llustrated Periodical for all Classes. Edited by 
John Saunders. 








PLAN. 
Each sheet contains— 
I. At least One Illustration in Wood, the full size cf the Page, 
and engraved in the first style of the Art from designs (chiefly) 
| Original by the most eminent living Artists. : 

Il. Original Literary Contributions by the most eminent 
living Writers, English and Foreign: among the latter, those 
of America will form the Bulk. 

| Itt. The Annalsof Industry and Progress ; a department where 
the People, by their original correspondence, become them 
| selves the Annalis's, and describe their own state and wants 
| in their own words. 





OBJECTS. 


The Objects of the People’s Journal ray be summed up into one 
| word—PROGRESS. 





Progress in social science, and especielly in those departments 
of Social Science, which must ultimately secure to every 
human being the primary conditions of bodily and mental 
health and developement—namely, a sufficiency of excellent 
food, and Clothing—well warmed. well ventilated, wel 
drained. well lighted, and cheerful Homes—Baths, Gardens 
and Parks, RPasements,—Leisure. Books and Schools. 
Progress in Freedem, both for body and mind; from the Siave 
holders, the Oppressors, and the Bigoted of all countries. 
Progress in Temperance, Peace and Universa! Brotherhood. 
Progress in Literature, Science and Art, though allthcir varying 
and endless ratifications. 
Progress in the study and observance of the beneficent laws o 
Nature. 
Progress in a word is all that can make man happy and noble 
and bring him into amore intimate communion with the 


Being in whose imege he is made. 
MEANS. 


In carrying out these objects the Projector and Editor of the 
People’s Journal seeks the aid of the enlightened and benevolen' 
of all classes, sects, and parties. Agreeing to differ where 
difference must exist, how many and how mighty are the 
questions on which all may oo-operate for the common good ? 

Crosby and Nichols, 111 Washington St. Boston publishing 
Agents for New England. Ney 6. 





BINGER, 


PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOT YPIC WORKS. 
NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers 
of PHONOGRA?PHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS 


in the United States. ‘they keep constantly for sale the works 
1 60| mentioned below, which can be sent by mail or express, in any 
1 00) quantities, to all parts of the Union and Caneda, et @ trifling ea- 


25 | pense. 
75| First Lessons in Phonography, a small chart, containing the sim- 


le alphabet, with explanations, and a page of easy monosy]- 
ables, written in the Vhonographic cheracters, intended to be 
sold or gratuitously Cistributed by teachers and lecturers at 


an introductory lesson or lecture; two cents each. Per hun- 
dred, : . - - - $i 00 


25 | Compendium of Phonogrephy, on a single sheet, containing a] 


condensed view of the art. ‘Lhe principal use that | honogra- 
phers make of this sheet, is to use the blank pare, in writing 
Phonography to their friends, who, by referring to the expla- 
nations on the other page, have no difficulty either in deci- | 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogra- 
phic characters. Per sheet,6] cents ; perquire, - — $i 00] 
Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- 
ition of Phonography, intended for the use of schools and | 

earners generally, and wyitien expressly for giving every in 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance | 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- | 
ing, 374 cis. ; Linen, - - - - 0 50) 
Phonographic Reader, 2 complete course of Inductive Reading 
Lessons in Phonogiaphy, intended for schools and learners | 
enerally. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, 25 cts ;| 
inen, . . . . : 0 373 | 
{iG From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the} 
Phonographic Reader, many thousands of persons in different 


paris of the Union have become correct and rapid writers! , 


without the aid of a teacher. 
Phonographic Chart, No. |. for teachers and lecturers. This is 
a large chart, ebout four ieet square, containing the simple al- 


phabet. Ifis intended to be hung up if sight of a large class, | 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, - 0 50} 
Phonographic Chart, No. 11 , for teachers and lecturers. This is | 


also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on | 

which a class should be drilled at its first and second lessons. 

. . . 0 50! 

Primary Phonotypic Reader, for the use of schools, families, and | 

uneducated adults, Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail-| 
ing, : - : - 


- 0 123) 
Phonotypic Chart. 


This isa large chart, containing the smali | 
letters of the Phonoty pic alphabet, for the use of teachers and | 
lecturers, . ° 0 60) 

The First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phonogvaphic Re- | 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the word- 
signs used inthe most contracted style of Phonographic re- | 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only 
who have mastered the corresponding style of Phonography 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen P. 
Andrews and Augustns F Boyle, Per number - 0 12} 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announc | 
ed as they appear. 

The Sound-Chart of the English Language, by S.P. Andrews & | 
A. F. Boyle. Price, : - - 0 50 
This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sounds 

of the English Language by heterotypic letters and combina- 

tions of letters. The difference between other charts of the 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while in the 

Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. ‘The conse. 


from it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Thonogra- 
phy and Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an impor- | 


The Congressional Globe is made up ofthe daily proceedings | tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cent8,—while no | Which they will not fail to use with all their industry apg 


other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les | 


than Two DoLLaRs. 

The Anglo Sazon, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, per an 
num, - - - - - $2 6! 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same 
rate. 

Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, can | 
receive any of the above works through the Post Office, with 
the same reguiarity and rapidity that they obtain answers to let 
ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post paid, | 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as will be 
seen by the following extract from the Fost Office Laws :— | 
“Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and a halt | 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distance in | 
the United States.’ It is cheaper to have small orders sent | 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. If, | 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted, | 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a hand- | 
some profit to him who retails them. | 

All orders, letters, communications, &c., must be rost rarp. | 
Being engagei in an undertaking, the merits of which are not 
generally appreciated by business men, and the success of which 
is consequently considered by them to be at least, doubiful, we 
are obliged to pay cash for every outlay, and are therefore com- 
pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keep no ac- | 
casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter if wpon eur books, | 
but will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy suffi- 
cient to balance it, 

No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on 2 
less amount than Five DoLLars. ANDREWS & BOYLE. 








ASSOCIATIVE WORKS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL. | 


HE following publications, from the French School, may be 
had at H. Graham’s book-store, Tribune buildings, New | 
York, and at Crosby & Nichols, No. 1)1 Washington street, | 
Boston. | 
The works of Charles Fourier, 6 vols. 
Muiron’s .4percus sur les Procedes Industriels. | 
Considerants’s Theory of Natural and Attractive Education.g | 


7 Exposition of the Phalensterian Theory. 
o immorality of Fourier’s Doctrine. 
- Theory of Property. 


Paget’s Introduction to Social Science. 
Cantagrel’s Fool of the Palais Royal. 
Pellerin’s Life and Theory of Fourier. 
Reynaud’s Solidarity. 
‘Tamisier’s Theory of Functions 
Dain’s Abolition of Slavery. 
Hennequin’s Love in the Phalanstery. 
Besides these, a large number of Phalansterian pomphletsand | 
almanacs can be had at the above places. Also, a beautifully en- | 
graved portrait of Fourier: price, $2 50. Any of the volumes} 





| sential to the true life of Humanity,—which, in maintajp. 


| efficient, and attractive system of industry, with the 


| present aspects of civilization, the great humanitary r. 


| ments. 
| which must compose no small portion of every well-cor- 
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THE HARBINGER. 
PROSPECTUS 


SIXTH VOLUME, 


In presenting to the public the Sixt Votume 
Hareincer, the Editors would give a brief statement of 
its proposed character and aims, 


Tue Hannincer, from its commencement, has been the 
advocate of a Social Reform, which shall embrace, recon. 
cile, and do justice to the various interests, that are ©. 


ing the rights of Labor, shall not overlook the legitimate 
claims of Capital—which seeks to combine the elevation 
of the working classes, by the introduction of a natural 

’ 


widest development of Art and universal, spiritual cul. 
ture,—and which shall destroy the fruitiul sources of an- 
tagonism, oppression, and inhumanity which now exist in 
the relations of men, by the establishment of such organ. 
i¢ arrangements as will necessarily produce a comprehep. 
sive and harmonious unity. 


The principles of Social Science, discovered and jigs, 
trated by the immortal genius of CuaRLes Fournier, hay, 
always occupied a conspicuous place in the expositions of 
the IHfarpincer, and will continue to be set forth and 
maintained, with the earnestness, which their vast impon 
tance demands, but without intemperate zeal, or sectar}. 
an exclusiveness 


The HansincER will discuss all questions relating ty 
the progress of society, the past history of the race, ths 


forms of the day, and the political movements of Europe 
and America, in the light of Associative Science; by 
with a sincere and fraternal recognition of all elements of 
truth, goodness and beauty, in whatever institution ¢ 
doctrine it may be called on to consider. 


In conducting the Harnincer, for the future, the Fy. 
tors intend to relieve it of the abstract character, which 
to a certain degree, it has hitherto borne, and to gives 
much larger space to General Topics, to the News of the 
They are in 
copious and 


Day, and to comments on Passing Events. 
authentie summaries of domestic and foreign intelligence, 


vigilance. While they maintain an independent position 
with regard to our leading political parties, they do net 
mean to abstain from the freest criticisms of their move. 
Great attention will be paid to the selection, 


ducted weekly newspaper, so that the readers of the Has- 
BINGER will always find in its columns an entertaining 
instructive and varied miscellany, in addition to the top 
ies, which give it its distinctive character. 


In short, the Editors design to spare no pains to malt 
the Harsincer an attractive and valuable Journal to al 
classes of readers,—to give it access to circles beyond th 
sphere of its immediate symoathies—and to commani 
the approval of the public, and an extensive circulatio 
by the various interest of its contents, and the energy ani 
zeal which are devoted to its management. 


The present volume of the Haneincer appears its 


than has heretofore been given. No expense has bee 
spared to make it in all respects worthy of the pocitia 
at which it aims. It is furnished to subscribers at th 
same low price which has made it one of the cheapest 
pers in this country ; and in that respect, under the pre 
sent arrangements, it is probably not surpassed by ary 
weekly journal. 

The Editors rely for the liberal support of their ente- 
prise on all the old friends to whom the Hareincen by 
become as necessary as their daily bread, and on may 
new ones who now form an acquaintance with it for th 
first time. 


We request our friends and the friends of a free ai 
independent press, every where to promote the circulati# 
of our paper. Give the Harprncer a fair trial, and if! 
does not perform more than it promises, we will not ot 
plain of your desertion or neglect. 


The Harpincer is published every Saturday Mom 


of Fourier’s works may be had separately. 


no. | at No. 9 Spruce St., New Yorx, and at No. 111 Wasbig 
~~ | ton St., Poston. 


WORKS ON ASSOCIATION. 
YODWINS’ Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier | 
FI Brisbane’s Concise Exposition of Association. | 

Brisbane's What is Associaton. j 

Brisbane's Social Destiny. 

A Piain Lecture to Associationists. 

Association on the system of Charles Fourier. 

Briancourt on the Organization of Labor, translated by Francis 
Geo. Shaw. 

For Sale at the Harbinger Office, No. 9 Spruce St. 


~ HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS. 


N R. WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broadway, New York, Gener. 
al Agent for the Central Hommopathic Pharmacy at Leip 
sic , for the United States, respectfully informs the Homeopathic 
Physicians and the friends of the System, that he has always on 
hand a good assortment of Homeopathic Medicines. in complete 
sets, or by single vials, in ‘Tinctures, Dilutions and Triturations 
Also, all Homeopathic Books published in this countryand F.u- 
rope. tf n20 


THE NATIONAL ERA: 
WASHINGTON CITY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR ; JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 
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